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LES ESCHEZ AMOUREUX: A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS, 
WITH UNPUBLISHED EXTRACTS 


HE following is a synopsis of the Dresden manuscript (Hs. 
0:66 of the Royal Library) of Les Eschez Amoureux, an 
anonymous allegorical poem written in imitation of the Roman de 
la Rose, and dating from the last third of the fourteenth century. 
Previous studies of this poem have included synopses by Sieper' of 
folios I to 53, and by Junker? of folios 65-144. Folios 54 to 65 
have been published by K6rting,* and folios 127 to 138 by Mettlich.* 


The argument is briefly as follows: Folios 1 to 44 recto re- 
semble the first part of the Roman de la Rose, except that instead 
of going into the garden to pluck a rosebud the poet in his dream 
enters the garden and plays a game of chess with the object of his 
affections. She wins the game from him. Then Pallas (folios 45 
verso to 144 verso) gives the poet advice and information on mis- 
cellaneous subjects—love, manner of living, Paris and its univer- 
sity, the various professions in life and how they should be pur- 
sued, the duties of husband and wife, the rearing of children, music, 
the music of the spheres, the value of physical exercise, the man- 
agement of servants, the kind of house it is best to live in, its situa- 

1 Schick and Waldberg, Litterarhistorische Forschungen, IX, Weimar, 1808, 
pages 5-89. 

2H. P. Junker, Ueber das altfranz. Epos “Les Echecs amoureux,” Frank- 
fort a. Main, 1886, p. 32, f. 

8 Altfranzésische Uebersetsung der Remedia Amoris des Ovid, Leipzig, 1871, 
: * Bie Kapitel iiber Erziehung aus einer altfranzisischen Dichtung des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, Minster i. W., 1902. 
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tion, the kind of water it is best to drink, five ways to get rich .. . 
end of MS. 


(Fol. 1 recto.) If the reader will not criticize unjustly the poet 
will relate the whole adventure of his checkmate. Fortune in her 
tavern pours from two casks, one bitter, one sweet. 

The poet is in bed one morning, enjoying the spring, (fol. 1 
verso ) 

Non pas en dormant ne en songe 
Mais tout en veillant sans menchonge, 


for the loud singing of the birds would not have allowed him to 
sleep. A beautiful lady appeared before him, (2 r.) bringing a 
sweet odor; this is Nature, who governs the world, makes the 
planets and stars move and give out a sweet harmony. It is she 
who combines and separates the four elements. She labors con- 
tinually at her forge. (2 v.) No mortal can describe her beauty. 
She appears to be very young, but not even Aristotle could dis- 
cover how very old she was. She wore a cotte made of four ma- 
terials, representing everything on earth, and on which she is con- 
stantly at work. (3 r.) She has long golden hair, and her face and 
hair are surrounded by countless stars, of which seven are especially 
remarkable. (3 v.) She wears a crown. 

Nature scolds the poet for lying so long in bed. He promises 
to serve her henceforth. She bids him behold the beauties of the 
world which the creator has created (4 r.) chiefly for the benefit of 
man—who has been often called a little world. The poet can attain 
perfection, but he must exercise care in making a choice from the 
many paths to be found in the world. There are two chief roads, 
one of which starts in the east and goes west, then back to the east 
again; the other starts in the west and runs east, (4 v.) then turns 
and goes west again. Man has his five senses in common with the 
beasts; he also has understanding, or reason, which they have not. 
These two sides of man’s nature are constantly at variance. Reason 
prefers the road that runs from east to west and back again; the 
senses like best the road starting in the west. (5 r.) The poet 
should choose the former. Nature departs. 

The poet dresses for his journey and sets out. He chooses a 
pleasant green path and soon loses from sight and thought his 
starting-place. (5 v.) Presently he sees three ladies and a youth 
approaching him. The first of the ladies is Pallas, (6 r.) of great 
beauty, who seemed to the poet at times to be of ordinary stature 
and at times larger. Her cotte is of three colors. She wears a 
helmet (6 v.), and bears in her right hand a lance and in her left a 
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shield. The second lady is beautiful Juno. (7 r.) The third is 
Venus, who was born of the sea after Jupiter had mishandled 
Saturn his father and thrown his membre into the sea. (7 v.) She 
wears a bright red cotte and has a wreath of bright red roses on her 
head. In her right hand she holds a firebrand and in her left a 
golden apple. She is surrounded by doves. The young man 
who brings these ladies is Mercury. (8 r.) He is god of the mer- 
chants. His robbe is of changing color. In his right hand he bears 
(8 v.) a rod of such power that with it he draws souls from hell in 
spite of Cerberus. In his left hand he has an instrument resem- 
bling a flute. 

Mercury states that they have been sent to find out what the 
poet thinks of the judgment of Paris. (9 r., 9 v.) The poet replies 
that he approves of it. (10 r.) Venus thanks him and promises to 
be of service to him and make him acquainted with a lady a hun- 
dred times lovelier than Helen of Troy if he does her bidding. 
The poet promises to do so, but recalls that Nature has also bidden 
him follow her. Venus replies that she and Nature are in thorough 
harmony, (10 v.) for Nature rules her. Nature could not work 
at her forge without her. She prepares hammer and anvil, and 
blows the fire. The poet begs for her instructions. Venus says 
she has two sons, Deduis (11 r.) and Cupido, who dwell together in 
the orchard of Deduis. (11 v.) Here the poet will find the prom- 
ised maiden. It lies a mile further along the road on which he is 
traveling. The door-keeper’s name is Oyseuse. (12 r.) 

Venus leaves the poet, and he proceeds until he reaches a great 
forest of evergreen trees extending to the right of his road, and 
very beautiful, whose fruit never rots. He beholds a lady dressed 
in white garments. (12 v.) Her cloak is lined with white fur, and 
she wears a crown of daisies and carries an ivory bow with ivory 
arrows. They exchange greetings. (13 r.) She is Diana, who 
rules the hunt. She used to be served by a great throng who some- 
times filled the forest, but now she is abandoned. (13 v.) Venus 
has attracted them all. (14 r.) She reproaches the poet for having 
confirmed the judgment of Paris. Venus, she says, is named from 
venin and the pyment she dispenses is poison. (14 v.) The poet 
should repent at once. She recalls the dangers Jason encountered 
in his search for the Golden Fleece. (15 r.) There are sirens in 
the orchard of Deduis. She recites the case of Adonis killed by 
the wild boar. (15 v.) There is also the perilous bed in which 
Vulcan spread his snare to catch the lovers of his wife, Venus. 
There are fountains full of poison, pleasant to see and taste. One 
fountain makes you die from love of your reflected face. Another 
makes a man become half female: 


C’est la fontaine salmatis. 
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The trees rarely bear fruit. Some are full of snakes. Some bear 
pretty apples full of powder and ashes and useless, stinking things, 
abominable to see. Others have fruits that change; (16 r.) little 
apples, now sweet and white, now bitter and black, like the mul- 
berry tree after the death of Pyramus and Thisbe. The grass and 
flowers are sown full of poisonous herbs. Diana begs the poet to 
shun the orchard, as Ulysses shunned his dangers, and avoid Em- 
pedocles’ fate. (16 v.) She cites cases of unnatural love. (17 r.) 
He should remain in the forest with her, where there are apples 


Qui la vie humaine confortent. 


He refuses, because he has agreed with Nature to visit the world. 
(17 v.) The poet defends Venus. (18 r., 18 v.) Diana, seeing her 
arguments wasted, departs, and the poet joyfully makes his way 
across the field to the orchard. 

Many have written of the orchard, most gracefully 


Chilz qui fist le commencement 
Du joly rommant de la Rose; 


Mais sur tous nottable oeuvre fist 
Chilz qui cest bel rommant parfist. 


(19 r.) The first thing to mention is the beautiful river, flowing 
through the plain over the clean gravel. The poet walks around 
the walls of the orchard and sees the images portrayed on the out- 
side of it: 


Dix en y ot, premierement 

Sy vy hayne et felonnie, 

Sy vy tiercement villonnie, 

Et couvoitise aussi appres, 

Et puis auarice asses pres, 

Et puis enuie, et puis tristresce, 
Et pappelardie et viellesce, 

Et pourete tout au derriere. 


The poet does not like the subjects portrayed, but admires the way 
they are executed. He goes straight to the door whose keys Dame 
Oyseuse carries, and she lets him in forthwith. Courtoisie invites 
him to enjoy himself with the rest freely, except (19 v.) that he 
must do no villonnie. In short, it seems rather a heavenly than an 
earthly place. He will not attempt a description, as that has been 
done before. There are trees of every kind, green grass, flowers 
in the grass, and a sweet odor. (20 r.) There are wild animals 
feeding, and birds singing sweetly. The poet is glad he did not 
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take Diana’s advice and stay away. He sees Deduis and the Dieu 
d’Amours and their following, not dancing the carol, but walking 
two by two through the fine garden. They are so handsome they 
seem like winged angels that God had brought there, as is related 
by the lover (i.e., in the Roman de la Rose). Deduis leads, with 
Leesse, then comes the Dieu d’Amours (20 v.) wearing a crown of 
precious stones and a robe of changing colors, and with wings. 
The God of Love has beside him Beaulte, and with them is Doulz 
Regars who bears the two bows and the arrows. One bow is pretty 
(21 r.) and the other hideous. The arrows are the ten named in 
the Roman de la Rose: Beaulte, Simplesse, Franchise (whose point 
and pennons are of doulceur and courtoisie), Compaignie, Doulz 
Samblans, all five with gold tips; the other five are hideous: Or- 
gueil, Felonnye (with pennons of villonye), Honte, Desesperance 
and Nouviaux Pensers, these five with leaden tips. The God of 
Love, Doulz Regars and Biaultez are followed by Veritez, Richesse, 
Franchise and Largesse, Courtoisie, Oyseuse and Jonesse. (21 
v.) With them comes a large crowd of people and even of heavenly 
gods to do honor to the God of Love, all provided with good in- 
struments of music. Neither David nor Orpheus harped so melo- 
diously! Finally the poet sees the rose-bush and the roses. You 
can still see the place where Jalousie built the chastel to imprison 
Bel Acueil. He sees the fountain of love where Narcissus saw his 
reflection, (22 r.) and the little letters around the edge telling how 
Narcissus died. The poet, however, is not frightened. He washes 
his face, mouth and hands, and finds the water finer than rosewater. 
The gravel is all precious stones. At the bottom are the pierres de 
cristal that reveal everything that is enclosed therein, as the lover 
declares in the Roman de la Rose. The poet looks long at the re- 
flection (22 v.) and in it sees that the God of Love and his com- 
pany have gone to one of the corners of the garden, so he goes and 
joins them there. 

There he finds a maiden and Deduis engaged in a game of chess. 
(23 r.) Neither wins. The poet is pitted against her. The chess- 
men with which Lancelot once played against Guinevere were not 
of ivory so fine. (23 v.) The square chessboard was made of a 
lodestone, and the squares were made alternately of the stone itself 
and of amber inlaid. The chessmen with which the lady played 
were made of precious stones, and were all in the fashion of armed 
men, except the queen. They have little images on their shields, 
made of pierre . . . disrahel, to distinguish them. The pawns were 
of emeralds, and on their shields were respectively a crescent moon, 
rose, lamb, rainbow, ring, serpent, panther (24 r.) and eaglet. The 
queen (fierge) was made of a ruby, with a pair of balances as her 
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insignia. The two knights were made of sapphires, one with a uni- 
corn and the other with a hare. The rooks were of topaze, one 
with a lark and the other with a siren. The two bishops were of 
bloodstones, and on their shields they had respectively a pigeon 
and a pelican. The king is made of a diamond; he rides a horse of 
amianthus and has a turtle-dove as his device. 

The poet’s chessmen were of fine gold. His first pawn at his 
left hand was in the shape of a leafless, dry tree; the second bore a 
key, the third a tiger, the fourth a blackbird, the fifth had a leopard 
on his shield, the sixth a concave mirror, the seventh a swan, the 
eighth a little female dog. The queen had on her breast a butter- 
fly. The knights wore respectively a lion (24 v.) and Orpheus. 
His rooks had a dove and a rooster. His bishops had respectively 
a ray de feu (thunderbolt?) and a ship. His king rode a gold 
horse. 

The lady makes the first move. (25 r.) The progress of the 
game is described. (25 v., 26 r., 26 v.) The poet gazes into the 
mirror on his last remaining pawn so enraptured that he soon finds 
himself with only this pawn, the king and a bishop. (27 r.) He 
sees he is beaten and trembles like a leaf, growing pale. But only 
the God of Love and Nature perceive his condition. (27 v.) The 
poet is finally checkmated : 


Et puis de la fierge excellente 
A la fin que tout consommat 
Elle me dist eschecq et mat. 


The God of Love is delighted, and presents a chaplet of roses to the 
victorious maid, as Hercules was wont to crown with laurel the 
victors of Mount Olympus. Deduis comforts the poet with the 
words: 

Ainsy va des jeux de fortune. 

Les uns sont au dessoubs une heure 

De sa roe, et l’aultre au desseure. 


The God of Love approves of his courage and wants to make him 
his liege man. (28 r., 28 v.) He gives the poet instructions as to 
his conduct. The God of Gods made Nature to govern the world. 
(29 r.) Nature has put into man’s heart delit and amour so that the 
process of creation may go on without her personal aid. (29 v.) 
Sometimes young people are so moved by Deduit that they pene- 
trate into the forest as far as the perilous fountain above men- 
tioned. (30 r.) Narcissus died only because he was immoderate. 
(30 v.) The poet tells the God of Love of the hatred Diana has ex- 
pressed for himself and for Venus. (31 r.) The poet does homage 
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to the God of Love. He does not join the dance, but thinks of the 
lady who checkmated him. (31 v.) The poet first thinks of the 
graceful moves she made at chess. (32 r., 32 v.) He meflitates 
that the lady is of such high estate that he can never beat her at the 
game. Yet Venus has promised him the most beautiful woman in 
the world; and this must be she. (33 r.) The poet hesitates, and 
retires to a solitary place. (33 v.) The God of Love comes to him, 
comforts him, and chides him for his changeableness. (34 r., 34 
v.) The God of Love speaks of the power of Venus, (35 r., 35 v.) 
and gives the poet some doctrine necessary for a young chevaliers 
like him, and in brief form, 


Car la briefue lechon mains greiefue. 


(36 r.) In the first place, he must serve the God of Love diligently. 
He must have faith in Venus and the God of Love, for no sick 
person can get well who does not believe in his doctor. (36 v.) 
The human mind has great power, even over the elements, to the 
extent of making it rain or thunder. So he must keep his mind 
steadily upon the lady whom he wishes to checkmate, and the 
knowledge of this fact will predispose her in his favor. (37 r.) 
Classical examples are cited showing success as a result of faith. 
Also the poet must be perfectly obedient, must be loyal, secretive 
and diligent. (37 v.) He must not use force, for that is contrary 
to the rules of chess; for if the game is not played with the entire 
consent of both players there will be no perfect delight. Again 
classical examples are adduced to prove the point (Thereus and 
Philomena) (38 r.) (Lucretia and the son of Tarquinius). (38 
v.) Also it is dishonorable to buy love and not win it at the game. 
The poet deplores the veniality of contemporary society. (39 r.) 
Some seek to checkmate by enchantment, but this is only a waste of 
time; e. g., Medea and Circe who loved Jason and Ulysses respec- 
tively, but used enchantments in vain, (39 v.) and Dejanira who 
tried to make Hercules love her with the poisoned shirt given her 
by Nessus. (40 r.) Some win the game by false promises. But 
all these ways are evil and unnecessary, as love may be won in an 
honorable way. 

The poet replies that he sees the wickedness of these under- 
handed ways of winning the game (40 v.) and he will avoid them. 

Next, as to secrecy, the God of Love says he must not let any 
third person know who is the object of his affections. He must 
look out for Jalousie and Male Bouche, who will reveal his secrets, 
exaggerating them. Thus Jupiter hid in a cloud when he loved Io, 
so that whitehaired old Juno his wife might not know of it. (41 r.) 

/ 
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She had the cloud torn to pieces, and Jupiter turned Io into a cow 
and gave it to Juno, who set Argus to watch it. Mercury cut off 
Argus’ head and brought Io back to Jupiter, who restored her to 
human form. The crow was punished when he accused Coronis, 
telling of his new love to Phoebus (41 v.), by being changed from 
white to black. Aesculapius was changed into a screech-owl for 
telling that Proserpine had transgressed Pluto’s law by eating three 
apple seeds. The poet must discreetly keep out of the way of Male 
Bouche and Jalousie. (42 r.) He must be so diligent that the lady 
will allow him to make his moves. He must make a bold assault. 
His moves must be regulated by hers, for women differ; he must 
cry or laugh with her, and be as changeable as Proteus. Other 
classical examples are cited. (42 v., 43 r., 43 v.) In short, the poet 
must work and watch if he wishes to win the game. His speech 
must be moderate. (44 r., 44 v.) The God of Love will bring his 
advice to a close, as it would be wearisome to go into all the moves 
of the game of chess. Deduis will be his instructor, for he knows 
the whole game as set forth in the Roman de la Rose. 

The God of Love leaves the poet very confident. (45 r.) The 
latter indulges in a fancied address to the lady, for practise makes 
perfect. (45 v.) After a time Pallas comes to condole with him. 
(46 r.) The poet says he doesn’t understand why Diana should 
have so criticized Venus and the God of Love. Pallas warns him 
he is in danger. (46 v.) God has made man higher than the beasts 
of the field, (47 r.) and reason should rule him. The poet replies 
that he cannot believe that the life Venus lives can be against human 
nature or reason, but it is rather a life of great merit. (47 v.) At 
any rate, Pallas must prove her point. She replies that the purpose 
of the life Venus lives is carnal delight. (48 r.) One who follows 
Deliz can have neither art nor science, both of which require labor. 
(48 v.) Paine and Paour are always with the fol amoureux. The 
lover is always thinking about his lady’s bodily perfections; he 
alternately hopes and fears. (49 r., 49 v.) Jalousie is the greatest 
enemy of lovers. E.g., Vulcan, who caught Venus and Mars in 
flagrante delicto with his fine snares. (50 r.) Love harms the 
body, consumes riches, (50 v.) causes kingdoms to be lost. Pallas 
cites examples: Sardanapalus lost his kingdom, as did Tarquinius, 
because of his son’s wrong-doing. Troy was burned. (51 r.) 
Those who are most loyal lovers are not always the best men. Loyal 
lovers are not loyal long. E.g., Aeneas and Dido, Paris and 
Oenone, Demophoén and Phyllis. (51 v.) The poet objects that 
these crimes are not the fault of Venus and the God of Love, but of 
human wickedness. Pallas adds that love is always full of tor- 
ment, and stings like a snake. (52 r.) Venus’ manner of life is 
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that of beasts, not of men. The life of delight is vain and idle, 
(52 v.) and makes a man rust like an unused plowshare. (53 r.) 
The poet replies that he does not believe true lovers do wrong, 
though false ones may. Love is according to nature, says the poet, 
and nature and reason are always in accord, therefore love is in 
accord with reason. Pallas replies that when love is applied to the 
act of generation it is in accord with reason. (53 v., 54 r.) Pallas 
will show him how he can withdraw. The poet begs her to speak, 
as he likes to hear her talk, whatever may come of it afterward. 
She first tells him that Ovid describes a cure for the pains of love, 
and that he may be perfectly cured of his painful wound if he 
wishes. There are thirty-five rules in Ovid, of which Pallas will 
give the content (54 r. to65r.).° If the poet follows the rules thus 
set forth he can withdraw from his position. (65 v.) He must be 
patient with his amie, avoid even seeing a picture of her and shun 
everything that would arouse in him a desire for carnal delight. 
He must avoid wine and delicious food. The poet replies that he 
has no liking for the doctrine expounded by “that Ovid,” for it 
would involve being untrue to his amie. (66 r.) Pallas tells him 
there are three ways of living: first, the vie voluptueuse, second the 
vie active and third the contemplative vie. The first is that of 
Venus (66 v.), the second that of Juno (and it is a reasonable one). 
The third is la plus suppellative and is that of Pallas herself. It 
causes one to abandon the pleasures of the flesh, and to study in 
order to understand the divine mysteries. This is the most glorious 
life of all. Every man may choose among the three. The first is 
the worst. Happiness is the end of human life. (67 r.) Happiness 
does not lie in the gifts of Fortune, (67 v.) nor in worldly riches. 
E.g., King Midas, who died (68 r.) of hunger because everything 
he touched turned to gold. True happiness lies in good works and 
virtue. It does not lie in worldly honors (68 v.) nor in earthly 
lordship or civil authority, for they are only for a time. (69 r.) 
Nor does felicity lie in the pleasures of the flesh (69 v.), for the 
appetites are insatiable, are not reasonable, and are of the body 
rather than of the mind. Perfect happiness lies in the good of the 
soul. There are three benefits profitable to the human body: (70 
r.) first, health; second, beauty; third, bodily strength. (70 v.) 
These seem most desirable when one lacks them. But they are 
negligible as compared with the good of the soul. (71 r.) Health, 
beauty and strength vary with the condition of the body. Happi- 
ness cannot be common to beasts and men, nor indeed to good 
and bad men. (71 v.) The soul’s welfare is above that of the 


5 There is a mistake in numbering the folios beginning with folio 57, which 
bears the number 56. I follow the corrected numbering. 
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body, therefore real happiness does not lie in health, beauty and 
strength, but in the practice of virtue. (72 r.) Yet one must at 
the same time have sufficient power and wealth. (72 v.) One 
must have prudence, which is the highest moral virtue. Besides 
the happiness that comes from an active life there is also the happi- 
ness that comes from the contemplative life, which lies in wisdom 
as the other does in prudence. (73 r.) Pallas concludes with a 
résumé of her statements (73 v.) and urges the poet to embrace the 
contemplative life and to abandon Venus. She advises him to go 
to the schools of Paris, which city she praises as the finest in 
Europe: 


(Rubric) Comment Pallas lenduist que il sen voist 
a Paris et comment elle recommende la ville. 


Estudie dont et apren 

Et fort a contempler te pren. 
Vaten aux escoles en leure 

Sanz faire plus longue demeure. 
Et ten va par especial 

En la cite mercurial. 

Cest une cite honnourable 

Si excellente et si nottable 

Et de si grant auctorite 

Quen toute europe na cite 

Si souffisant ne si parfaitte, 
Tant est bien garnie et bien faitte 
Celle citez que jou expose. 

Car on ne puet parler de chose 
Qui puist au cuer humain valoir 
Con ny trouvast a son vouloir (74 r.) 
Fait par excellente maniere. 

Je cuit que celle jamais niere, « 
Tant est parfaitte entierement. 
Se tu parles premierement 

Du peuple qui layens habite 

La somme nen puet estre ditte. 
Cest une droite fromyere 

Car les gens devant et derriere 
Y sont dru comme poil de chief. 
Se tu veulx parler de rechief 

De richesces et de tresor 

Cest crisa tant est plaine dor 

Et daultrez richessez quelconquez ; 
Je croy que nulz nen vit tant oncequez 
En aultre lieu com puist savoir. 
Li change plain dor et davoir, 

Et li jouel dorfaverie, 
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Les espices, la mercherie, 

Les draps dor, de soye, et de laine, 
Dont la cite est toute plaine, 

Les beaulx chevaux de toutez guisez, 
Et lez aultrez marcheandisez 

Com puet veoir en la cite, 
Moustrent bien sa grant richete 
Et sa noblesce plainement. 

Se tu veulz parler ensement 

De livrez et destudians, 

Chilz lieux nen est pas mendians, 
Nil nest pas droiz quil en mendie. 
Que veulz tu briefment que jen die? 
Cest grece et Inde en ces deux choses. 
Tant y treuve on textez et gloses 

Et descoles et descoliers, 

On les y verroit a milliers 

Qui ne font el quoir et lire, 

Tel vie vuellent il eslire. 

Briefment layenz sont excerceez 

Et levez et reverseez 

Par inquisicion parfonde 

Toutez lez sciencez du monde, 
Soient communez ou secretes. 


(Rubric) Encore de ce. 


Se tu veulz parler des poetes 

Qui faignent soubtilment cest romme, 
Tant y en trouveras grant somme, 
Scez des philosophes aussy, 

Qui ne veulent pas faindre ainsy, 
Ainz vont par maniere plus plaine, 
C’est Athenez tant en est plaine. 
Sanz faille aussy, beaulx amis gens, 
Il a layens moult dautrez gens 
Qui vivent de diverse vie 

Selon leur naturel envie 

Et.la fin ou il veulent tendre. 

Li uns veult aux armes entendre 
Et sarme son en a mestier. 

Li aultre font aultre mestier 

Ou aucun aultre art mecanique. 

Li aultrez remest et applicque 

Son entente a marchander, 

Et vent quanquon veult demander. 
Li aultres a religion 

Sil y a sa devocion. 

Li aultrez veult raison ensuivre 
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Et du sien honnestement vivre. 
Et li aultrez sans labourer 
Veult en oyseuse demourer 

Et mettre en deliz sa plaisance. 
Briefment la cite est si france 
Et si courtoise et si commune 
Que tuit sanz difference aucune 
De quelconquez condicion 

Et de quelconquez nacion, 

Quil soient prive ou sauvaige, 
Et riche et povre, et fol et saige, 
Y sont recueilly doulcement 

Et y peuent paisiblement 
Vivre, se cest leur voulentes, 

Et toutez leurs neccessites 
Trouver aussy souffissamment, 
Sil sont de bon gouvernement. 
Finablement chascuns y peut 
Vivre de tel vie quil veult 

Mais quil ne face villonnie, 

Car elle serroit trop pugnie. 


(Rubric) Encore de ce. 


Ceste cite trez solennelle 

Est a merveille grande et belle, 
Bien ediffye et bien close. 

Quant tu verras de prez la chose 

Tu diras bien concquez mais homs 
Ne vit ailleurs tant de maisons, 
Ne dostelz de bonnes devises, 

Ne tant de nottablez eglisez, 

Ne de biaulx lieux quil a layens. 
Cest tout dez aultrez biens noyens 
Au regart de cestuy briefment, 
Dont tu tesbahiras forment. 

Tu mesmez ten esmerveilras 

De si loingz que tu le verras, 

Car tu verras, beaulx amis chiers, 
Tant de pignons et de clochiers, 
Tant de coches, tant de banieres 
Qui moustrent des vens les manieres, 
Et de tournellez et de tours 

Faittez de pluiseurs divers tours, 
De quarreez y de reondes, 

Que ce samble estre un petis mondes. (74 v.) 
Maiz trop lembellist et amende, 
Dont forment je la recommende, 
Ce quelle est en tel place assise 
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Ou il a bon air a devise, 

Doulz attempre et a aisant, 

Et bon fonz souef et plaisant, 

Sanz nulle male circonstance. 
Chilz fu de moult grant prouveance 
Qui la fist en tel lieu fonder 

Qui tant fait a recommender, 

Et sest tout entour ensement 

Qui lamende moult grandement 
Avironnee et dassez pres 

De bois, de vignes, et de pres, 

De ruisselez et de fontaines, 

Qui viennent de soursez haultaines 
Et de granz rivieres nottables 
Atout le pais prouffitables 

Pour leur utilite commune. 
Toutesfoiz il en y a une 

Sur toutez belle et gracieuse, 

Saine doulce et delicieuse, 

Qui pour maniere especial 
Trescoppe le biau royal 

En deux lieux et tant y prouffitte 
Que la somme estre nen puet ditte. 
Par ce puez tu assez savoir 

Quil ne doit pas deffaulte avoir 

De vivrez en ceste cite, 

Qui est, sicom jay recite 

Dessy excellente devise 

Et si bien a souhait assise ; 

Ainz samble ad ce que nous deismes 
Quelle souffisse a soy meismes 
Pour avoir a petit dangier 

Assez a boire et a mengier. 

Et si a il couvient quil voit, 

Nulz le contraire oncquez ny voit. 
Briefment chilz nobles lieus divins 
Est tous plains de bledz et de vins, 
Et sy a aussy grant foison 

De chars neys de venoison 

Et doiseaux de toute maniere, 

Tant de champz comme de riviere, 
Et poissons de mer et de fleuve, 
Et generalment on y treuve 

Tout ce, pour conclurre en brief somme, 
Qui vault pour bien vivre a corps dome. 


Pallas praises also the king of France, and the loyalty of his sub- 
jects. (75 r.) Even the little children speak correctly. There is a 
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host of goldsmiths and moneychangers, painters and sculptors, etc., 
each more perfect in his art than those of any other city. Next 
Pallas speaks of the university : 


Et se tu faiz bien ton devoir 

Tu verras luniversite, 

Ou il a grant diversite 

De gens de toutes nacions, 

De diverses condicions, 

Qui sont engrant et ententif 

Et li maistre et li apprentif 
Dentendre a contemplacion ; 

Cest toute leur entencion, 

Et leur plus principal envie, 

Tant leur est plaisant celle vie. 
Si sesforcent destudyer. 

Il ne leur pourroit anuyer 

Ne pour charleur ne pour froidure, 
Ne pour povrete tant soit dure, 
Ne pour chose quon puist retraire, (75 v.) 
Riens ne les en pourroit retraire, 
Ainz estudient sans sejour 
Aussy bien de nuit que de jour, 
Et souffrent tout en pascience 
Pour vertus acquerre et science. 


This is the column which supports the Christian religion. It is by 
study that the poet may attain the blessed state of the contemplative 
life. But if the poet is not so constituted that he can support the 
burdens of the contemplative life, he should at least choose the 
active life, directed by Juno. First, however, he must learn 


Un peu de lettre et de latin. 


(76 r.) The political life embraces the king and princes, the coun- 
cilors, the judges and the people. The poet repeats that he has en- 
joyed listening to Pallas. (76 v.) At his request she goes into de- 
tails concerning the active life in its four divisions. First, of 
princes. They must always fear and believe in God. They must 
be humble and diligent, (77 r.) prudent, just, courtois, etc. They 
must look out for the welfare of their subjects and win their love, 
(77 v.) and keep them from civil discord. (78 r.) The ancient 
Romans were humane toward their subject peoples. A prince must 
have more virtue than others, and many men-at-arms and knights. 
(78 v.) Princes are loved for their generosity, justice and prowess. 
(79 r., 79 v.) They must not mingle too freely with their subjects. 
They must desire the love of their subjects rather than their fear. 
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(80 r.) Military power makes it easy for a prince to render justice, 
yet he must not become proud of his power, and desire to take 
others’ kingdoms from them. (80 v.) A prince should have sev- 
eral wise men in his council. (81 r., 81 v.) The poet tells Pallas 
that her remarks please him, yet they are of no use to him as ne 
wishes to reign only in his own hostel. 

Pallas continues, about councilors. Advice is to be sought only 
in regard to things of which one is in doubt, (82 r.) and which are 
possible of accomplishment. No harm comes of maintaining 
secrecy about one’s advice, but great evils arise from revealing it. 
(82 v.) The Roman councilors always maintained secrecy. Coun- 
cilors should not flatter. And yet, 


Pour ce ne doit on pas sanz doubte 
Dire toudiz verite toute, 

Ne tout quanquon scet reveler, 
Maiz en tempz et en lieu celer. 


(83 r.) E.g., princes should not be offended, as Cambises, King of 
Persia, offended the gods of heaven. The results of a deliberation 
should at once be put into action. (83 v.) Councilors should be 
men of great authority, and they therefore should be virtuous, 
friends of the ones who ask advice, and men of great wisdom. 
(84 r.) Judges must be guided by reasonable laws made by princes 
and their advisers. Laws are the result of the wisdom of the ages. 
(84 v., 85 r.) Judges should not allow anything to be introduced 
which is not pertinent to the case being tried, nor should they per- 
mit any insulting or malicious words to be spoken with intent to 
influence them. Like the balance, the judge should always ou my 
lieu estre. (85 v.) Just as the human tongue, when it is healthy 
and clean, distinguishes correctly between tastes, but when its 
nature is changed by aucune humeur estrange it loses that power, 
so with the judge; when his mind is unprejudiced he judges fairly, 
otherwise not. A good judge should be inclined to mercy, for 
human nature is frail (86 r., 86 v.), or a man may have committed 
a crime through ignorance. Still, if a man has a bad record, a 
judge ought not to be too lenient with him. (87 r.) If the prisoner 
is humble it is well to be lenient. A judge must have good author- 
ity, understanding, experience (87 v.), and good will to do exact 
justice. 

The poet answers that he has no intention of becoming a judge, 
but Pallas speaks so par compas and so substancieusement that he 
likes to hear her talk and wishes her to continue. 

The people, she says, should live virtuously, (88 r.) Cities 
were first ordained because man does not like to live alone: 
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Li homs na de vivre seul cure, 
Aumainz nen ont cure sans doubte 
Juno ne les gens de sa route, 

Car chilz qui vit ainsi, briefment, 
Ne vit pas com homs proprement, 
Mais com angelez ou comme beste, 
Qui nest pas vie bien honneste. 


Secondly, so that with less trouble he might have the necessities of 
life. (88 v.} Also for mutual protection. Also, so that people 
might get acquainted and marry. But now times have changed and 
people sell their love for money. 


Briefment, nulz nen doit estre en doubtes 
Que citez sont principalment 

Pour vivre bien et vaillament, 

Et pour mieulx avoir ocquoison 
Densieurve vertu et raison 

Et de faire oevres honnourables 

A Dieu et au monde aggreables. 


(89 r.) First, the people must live virtuously, and the king most 
virtuously of all. (89 v.) That city is most praiseworthy which 
has in it most people of the middle class (peupple de lestat moyen), 
for in such a city there is no strife between rich and poor. (go r.) 
Pride, envy and covetousness are three dangerous vices, and he 
who wishes to surely escape the perils of this world should chose a 
position as near as possible to the center of Fortune’s wheel where 
there is less motion than at the circumference : 


Et pour ce que jay de fortune 

Fait ichi mencion aucune, 

Je ten dy tant generalment 

Que chilz qui veult seurement 
Passer les perilz de ce monde, 

Ou fortune regne et habonde, 

Et soy de tout vice eslongier, 

Il se doit ou my lieu plongier 

Le plus pres quil puet de sa roe 
Affin quil ne verse en la boe 

Pour les extremitez muables, 

Car chilz my lieux est si estables 
Qui ne se mue de son fort 

Tant puist tourner la roe fort. 
Maiz les extremitez se meuvent, 
Onques en un point ne se treuvent, 
Ainz vont puis dessoubz puis desseure 
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Sanz arrester une seule heure. 
Maiz com plus loingz du moyen sont, 
Et plus hastif mouvement ont, 

Si com chascuns concepvoir puet 
En toute roe qui se muet; 

Car la part du centre loingtaine 
Se muet plus tost que la prochaine, 
Par neccessite naturelle. 

Fuye dont lextremite telle, 

Et pense de vertu ensuivre. (90 v.) 
Chilz qui veult seurement vivre 
Et demourer en la cite 

En paix et en bonne unite, 

Gart soy de male convoitise. . 

Qui lomme a trop acquerre attise ; 
La richesse moyenne quiere, 

Qui est de la meilleur maniere, 
Et comment quil voit mette paine 
Quil ait souffissance en soy plaine, 
Car souffissance seulement 

Fait lomme riche proprement. 

En souffissance dont je hostelle 
La vraye richesse mortelle, 

La richesse ferme et estable 

Qui par fortune la muable, 

Tant puist Sa roe reverser, 

Ne puet en povrete verser, 

Ne monter jusquen vaine gloire. 
Finablement, sil me veult croire 
Et le moyen querre en sez faiz, 
Il serra citoyenz parfaiz, 

Nil nara ja jour de sa vie 

Garde ne dorgueil ne denvie. 


(91 r.) The people ought to obey their king. (91 v.) Such obe- 
dience is not servitude. (92 r.) The good prince governs his peo- 
ple as the soul the body. Obedience results in tranquillity (92 v.) 
and abundance. Disobedience to a prince is more dangerous than 
disobedience to a doctor, for the former has the soul in his charge, 
the latter only the body. (93 r.) Reverence and obedience are due 
to princes. (93 v.) Even if the prince is somewhat tyrannical, it 
is better for the people to suffer and obey. It is wise not to anger 
the king, for he is apt to take vengeance. (94 r.) E.g., Cambises. 
(94 v.) Children should be taught early to fear and love the king. 

(95 r.) Knights are ordained and established to defend le com- 
mun bien and maintain tranquility. They are therefore necessary, 
(95 v.) and worthy of honor. Only those who love the common 
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good should be chosen knights. In ancient times knights were 
elected, one out of each thousand or more,— 


Et se tu as lengin soubtil 

Tu verras que pour ce sont il 

En latin milites nomme, 

De quoy if sont moult renomme, 
Car ce mot est venu de mille. 


(96 r.) Knights should be expert in the art of war. Knights should 
have four qualities. First, prouesce, i.e., they must be preux and 
hardis (96 v.) and strong. (97 r.) Second, excercitacion (prac- 
tice in arms) in jousts and tournaments. (97 v.) Lazy knights 
will lack skill at critical times. Third, good knights ought to love 
honor, and fear to do villonie, especially to run away. For to run 
away does harm to the common good by starting a panic. (98 r.) 
And a knight who runs away will always be pointed out as a 
coward. Fourth, knights should know the art of ordering a battle: 


Car il y a une industrie 

Ou fait de bataille et de guerre 

Com puet bien par doctrine acquerre, 
Et par excercitacion, 

Dont jay fait devant mencion. 


(98 v.) The Lacedemonians invented the art of chivalry and the 
Romans perfected it. One cannot learn too much of the art, and. 
yet unforeseen dangers may arise, as they do at sea: 


Car il puet en mer sourvenir 
Mainte tempeste inopinable 

Et maint cas moult esmerveillable 
Qui tost puet rompre mas ou tref, 
Voire perir espoir la nef, 

Dont chilz ne se donnoit de garde, 
Car art pas si loingz ne regarde. 


(99 r.) It was this art of chivalry that made the ancient Romans 
so great. Besides having the four qualities mentioned above, a 
knight must be moved by reason to virtue, (99 v.) must be of 
strong constitution, and must have the good fortune to escape 
death. Every knight must do his best, whatever that may be. The 
four qualities mentioned come from reason, nature and for- 
tune. (100 r.) Knights should be honored, as were Hector and 
Gawain,— 


Et telz est encor maintenant 
Bertrans li nobles connestables, 
Qui tant est preux et honnourables. 
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Those who would make good knights may be recognized (100 v.) 
by their courage, their bodily strength, their proud nature, and the 
ease with which they are roused to anger. Pallas describes mi- 
nutely the build of a good fighting man, the exercises he must take 
from the age of fourteen up. Among other things he must accus- 
tom himself to carry great weight. He must live soberly (101 v.) 
on bread and water, without meat, and must lie on straw. He must 
be taught, with others, to form in line, to march this way and that, 
(102 r.) to form in round formation for defence, or in a square, or 
forked or triangular formation. Knights should obey their captain. 
Here Pallas recapitulates her statements about knighthood. (102 
v.) One should fight only for a just cause. 

(103 r.) Pallas speaks next of the priesthood, its dignity and 
utility. (103 v.) Priests should be of great dignity and live ex- 
emplary lives. Religious services ought to be performed in the 
most beautiful place possible, adorned with beautiful paintings and 
jewels. E.g., Solomon’s temple (104 r.). 

The poet again expresses his appreciation, and asks Pallas to 
say something about marriage. (104 v.) She says nature inclines 
man and woman to marriage, for three reasons. First that they 
may have company, second that they may have children, (105 r.) 
and third that they may have more sufficiently what is necessary to 
life, for man and woman help each other. Marriage is divine. A 
man should have but one wife, and a woman but one husband. 
(105 v.) Marriage is of advantage in the raising of children, who 
receive their parents’ care and in turn care for their parents in their 
old age. (106 r.) Men and women are unlike, and from this dif- 
ference comes harmony. (106 v.) When they do not agree, how- 
ever, there is discord. Woman is like a vine, as the poet Sautez( ?) 
said; for, weak herself, she can lean on the tree, man, and bear 
fruit. Marriage is a very amiable thing, for husband and wife 
work together and help each other. They are like the birds that 
nest in the spring. (107 r.) The friendship of marriage includes 
all possible kinds of love. Houses and cities were built with the 
family in view. (107 v.) Marriage may be avoided if a man wants 
to live a higher life, devoted to philosophy, e.g., the contemplative 
life, which is better than the civil life. But those who avoid mar- 
riage to practice fornication degrade themselves. (108 r.) No 
reasonable criticism can be made of the married state. (108 v.) 
No evil can be said of woman which cannot also be said of man. 
If Delilah deceived Samson, it is also true that Jason deceived 
Medea. Also, whatever good qualities men may have, women may 
have also. Classical examples (109 r. and verso, 110 r. and verso). 
Man and wife should love one another without quarrel or mistrust, 
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and without repudiation. A man should have but one wife, (111 
r. and verso) and a wife should have but one husband. (112 r.) 
People should not marry when too old, otherwise their children 
will not be old enough to support them when they are no longer 
able to work. (112 v.) Nor is it well to marry too young; among 
other reasons, because the children born of such a marriage would 
be too nearly of the same age as the parents and would not treat 
them respectfully. (113 r.) Men can engender children up to the 
age of seventy, women up to fifty. Women should marry at 
eighteen, but men not until they are twenty-four or thirty, so as 
not to stunt their growth. Then they can have children for thirty 
years. A man should never marry a woman who is related to him, 
at least closely. (113 v.) E.g., Myrrha and Byblis. (114 r.) A 
man should choose as his wife the daughter of good parents, (114 
v.) and of a condition in life as near as possible to his own. A man 
should marry a wife who would bring him good friends. The 
woman should be grande et belle, for big women bear handsome 
children. (115 r.) She should be temperate and good, and not 
lazy. It is better to marry a maiden than a widow, for the former 
is easier to manage. (115 v.) A wife should not be treated like a 
serve. (116 r.) The husband should see that his wife is virtuous. 
The children should be carefully reared. (116 v.) To make his 
wife good the husband should moderate his desire and his anger 
(117 r.) and set a good example. He should also be chaste and 
loyal. (117 v.) The husband should be clean and amiable of speech 
when talking with his wife. Women are unlike each other and 
each must be treated according to her particular disposition. (118 
r.) The husband should give his wife for her guidance 


Riegles et manieres de vivre 
Et lois a ses meurs accordables, 


but reasonable ones. (118 v.) The husband should not be too 
jealous of his wife, or there will be no peace in his house. The. 
wife should obey her husband and do his will in all reasonable 
things. (119 r.) In time of need one can tell who his true friends 
are. Therefore bad fortune is better than good. (119 v.) There- 
fore it is more praiseworthy for a wife to cherish and obey her 
husband when he is in evil fortune than when he is in good fortune. 
E.g. Penelope. (120 r.) The wife should be chaste, shy and sober, 
(120 v.) avoiding wine especially. She should not talk much, and 
should be constant in word and deed. (121 r.) She should not be 
lazy. (121 v.) Husband and wife have certain rights and duties. 
The wife has charge of the ostel and all that is in it. (122 r.) 
She should be moderate in her expenditures, especially on dress. 
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(122 v.) She should be humble, (123 r.) and keep her husband’s 
secrets. The husband should assume the tasks involving the heav- 
iest labor. He must see that all goes well in his ostel, in which he 
is master. (123 v.) He must get up first in the morning, and be 
the last to go to bed. He must respect and teach his wife. She is 
next in authority to him. He must show her what is to be done. 
(124 r.) He must look out for his children’s food and doctrine. 
The wife should nurse her own babies. (124 v.) But if a wet- 
nurse must be procured 


Pour maladie ou pour foiblesce 
Ou pour grandeur ou pour noblesce, 


she must be young, i.e., between twenty-four and thirty-six, must 
have good color, and 


Quelle ait col fort et grant poitrine, 


and hard flesh, being neither fat nor thin, with well-formed breasts. 
The milk must be of the proper consistency, and it may be tested 
on the fingernail or on a mirror. It must have a good odor, 


Sans aucun flair abhominable, 


and be sweetish to the taste. The nurse should be one who has 
borne a son at the proper time, and her child should be from six 
weeks to two months old. She must be clean and have a good 
breath, and no man must sleep with her. She should not be given 
to anger or fear. She must know when to feed and bathe the child, 
etc. (125 r.) When bathing it she must keep the water out of its 
nostrils, ears and navel, put it to bed and rock it to sleep. ‘ Her 
chief duty is to keep the child quiet. (125 v.) Various ways are 
suggested, e.g., a mirror, music, but especially giving it suck. The 
nurse should not take the child to bed with her. She should put a 
handkerchief over its face to keep off the flies, butterflies, spiders, 
bats, lice, fleas, bedbugs, etc. (126 r.) She must keep birds and 
animals away from it. E.g., Hercules was attacked by serpents in 
his cradle, and Plato by flies. She must see to it that fire, wind, 
dust, etc., do not disturb it. She must waken easily when it cries in 
the night. The baby must not have wine before it has been weaned, 
for the combination is not good, etc., etc. (126 v., 127 r.) The 
child must have moral instruction as well as food for the body. 
This instruction should be given by the father, 


Et doit commenchier desquil voit 
Que li enfes a congnoissance. 
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It should include lez poinz de sa foy and les divins commandemens. 
(127 v.) Children, especially those of the rich and noble, should be 
sent to school. The schoolmaster should have the necessary learn- 
ing and virtue. (128 r.) The child should not only not speak 
paroles deshonnestes, it should not hear them. (128 v.) It should 
be taught sobriety, to eat neatly. (129 r.) It is not well for it to 
drink wine, 

Car li vins encline a luxure 

Qui ny garde trop bien mesure. 


(129 v.) Instruction is given as to how the child should hold itself 
in walking, and the kind of cloiting it should wear. (130 r.) 
Children should have only good companions. Games should be 
chosen that will prepare the child for its future career. It should 
hear les fables de Regnart, et d’Ysoppet, etc. (130 v.) Games are 
needful as recreation. (131 r.) Music is especially good. Music 
gives pleasure to both man and beast. Besides recreation it serves 
two other purposes. (131 v.) For example, it leads the mind into 
fine speculation. Pallas cites Pythagoras and the four hammers of 
different weights, and the resulting musical notes and combinations, 
and offers an explanation of harmony. (132 r., 132 v.) She speaks 
of the harmonies in nature, e.g., contemplation, which has been 
called musique mondaine. The ancients spoke of the harmony of 
the heavenly bodies. (133 r.) But this is not to be taken literally. 


If there really were such a thing we should be deafened, the air 
would tremble so. 


Chil anchyen saige desoient 

Que li ciel tels accors faisoient, 
Non pas pour ce quil entendissent 
Que li corps du ciel sons feissent 
Ne melodie corporelle. 

Leur entente nestoit pas telle, 
Mais pour ce que chils corps parfais 
Sont tout mesure et tout fais 

Par proporcion musical, 

Et tout li mouvement local 
Aussy que les esperes font 

Par ceste muserie vont. 

Et veoyent il et disoient 

Que li corps celestre faisoient 
Armonie entre yaulx doulce et belle, 
Cest a dire intellectuelle, 

Ou li dieu qui ou ciel habittent 
Excellentement se delittent. 

De ceste melodie dont 

Con y entent, non pas quil font, 
Parloient chil saige soubtil. 
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And it is easily understood that the gods made the heavenly bodies 
of perfect proportions and rhythmical motion. (133 v.) Perhaps 
the ancient poets meant to refer to this hidden harmony when they 
put nine muses and nine melodies in the heavens, though some put 
but eight. Scipio, as the vision relates, heard the heavenly melody. 
(134 r.) But this is again only that melodie intellectuelle of which 
mention has just been made. The ancients also stated that the four 
elements were made in musical proportions. This is especially true 
of the human body; also of the four seasons, which, though unlike, 
make up un an convenable. (134 v.) Even the great prodigies of 
nature (storms, comets, thunder, etc.) are necessary parts of a har- 
monious whole. (135 r.) There are three notable changes in the 
child while within its mother’s womb; first, formation of the body; 
second, movement; third, when it is ready to be born. The second 
period is twice the first, and the third is twice the second, so here 
also is rhythm. (135 v.) Male and female voices form a harmony. 
(136 r.) In the third place, music assists political life, for it inclines 
to virtue. The story of Orpheus illustrates the power of music. 
(136 v.) Music should be taught to children. (137 r.) Children 
should be given regular exercise, (137 v.) for they would then 
need no other medicine, 


Ne de saigniez ne de bains. 


Exercise should be taken when the stomach is empty. (138 r.) 
Pallas here gives instructions for proper exercise, and especially 
for children, (138 v.) including the girls. (139 r.) Girls should 
be brought up in retirement, and should not be allowed to be idle, 
(139 v.) or too talkative. Pallas gives rules for the management 
of servants, (140 r. and v., 141 r.) and directions as to how they 
should be fed. (141 v.) The house itself should be nottable et belle 
and in a healthy location. (142 r.) A list is given of the rooms, 
outbuildings, gardens, etc., which a well ordered house should have. 
What constitutes good water: it must not come from pond or 
marsh, nor from any open mine where sulphur is present, nor 
should it come through too long conduits. It must be clear and 
pure and have a good taste. The bottom from which it comes must 
not be mud. (142 v.) Those who have used it must not have been 
taken sick. It should be water from a spring flowing toward the 
east, or at least toward the north. Water that falls is better than 
water flowing along a plain, as it is better aired. If water is taken 
from a well, eels or fish should be kept in it to keep the water in 
motion. When other tests fail, the water that is the lighter in 
weight is better. (143 r.) The house should be so placed as to be 
warm in winter and cool in summer. Great princes and those who 
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can afford it have a winter and a summer residence. Instructions 
are given for locating the wine cellar. (143 v.) A man should try 
to become rich, though this is by no means easy. There are five 
ways of abounding in poverty or riches: first, farming and hus- 
bandry; (144 r.) second, being a merchant; third, manual labor; 
fourth, practicing an art such as massomnerie, painting, that of the 
gold and silversmith; fifth, foresight in business: 


La quinte vient dexperience. 

Cest quant aucun par sa prudence 
Considere en son cuer comment 
Aucun saige anchyennement 

Ont acquis a poy de fortune 
Grant richesse et grant pecune 
Si veul espoir prendre exemplaire 
Et samblablement sil puet faire. 
Pour ce te vueil compter un fait 
Qui bien a nostre propos fait, 
Pour ce que jayns mieulx ton prouffit 
Que charles milesius fit, 

Uns philosophes anchyens 

Qui fu bons astronomyens. 

Chilz saiges par le cours celestre 
Considera quil devoit estre 

En un este naturelment 

Des olives habondamment, 

Et que chils des lyver devant, 
Quant il ala ce concepvant, 
Acheta sans estre esbahys 

Tous les oliviers du pays 

Et tout le fruit appartenant. 
Quant a leste prouchain venant 
Finablement chils tout queilly, 
Dont pluiseur furent mal bailly 
Et leur tourna a grant contraire, 
Car il se failloit vers luy traire 
Qui vouloit olives avoir. 

Ainsy concquist chils grant avoir 
Pour ce quil ot grant foison ole 
Et pour ce quil fist monopole, 
Ca il le vendoit a tel pris 

Quil vouloit, sanz estre repris, 
Et ce fist il, et par tel guise, 
Non pas meus de couvoitise, 
Mais pour moustrer et esclarchir 
Que ce nest pas fort denrichir 
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Un philosophe quant il veult, 
Mais de legier enrichir peut. 


(144 v.) Money is also made by exchange and usury, but this is 
hardly an honorable way, except that by exchange one learns 
various kinds of money, and good gold from bad. Pallas con- 
tinues, setting forth some of the rules of the art de change. (End 
of the manuscript. ) 


STANLEY L. GALPIN 
Trinity COLLEGE, 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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SOME SUPPLEMENTARY ITALIAN BESTIARY 
CHAPTERS! 


HE edition of the following bestiary chapters is intended to 
present hitherto unpublished material which may prove of 
value to the further study of Italian bestiaries and also to supple- 
ment two previous works on this subject. These are the edition by 
Goldstaub and Wendriner of the manuscript in Padua and that of 
Garver and McKenzie of the Tuscan bestiary according to manu- 
scripts in Paris and Rome.” 

The chapters here presented are from a fifteenth century manu- 
script in the Riccardi Library, Cod. Rice. 1357 P. III. 4 and desig- 
nated by the symbol R3 in the above mentioned studies. It consists 
of 248 folios and contains the Etica and Fisonomia of Aristotle, 
various ecclesiastical writings, lives of saints and, ff. 74-108, the 
Libro della natura degli animali, which begins in the same way as 
P:3 Qui comincia, etc. 

The text is not closely related to the already published Paris and 
Padua manuscripts, to which is related the L group, but to a group 
formed of R1, R2, R3 and N. However all of these texts go back 
to a common archetype which has been placed in the last part of the 

1It is a pleasure to me to express here my thanks to Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie of the University of Illinois for valuable suggestions in the solving of 
some of the difficulties encountered in the present study. 

2M. Goldstaub und R. Wendriner, Ein Tosco-Venezianischer Bestiarius, 
Halle, 1892. This will be cited hereafter as G-W. M. Garver, K. McKenzie, // 
Bestiario Toscano secondo la lezione dei codice di Parigi e di Roma, in Studj 
romanzi, Roma, 1912. For the description of various Italian bestiary manu- 
scripts and their relationships cf. these two studies and McKenzie, Unpublished 
Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries, in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, XX, 2, 1905. 

8 The symbols here used are those found in Garver-McKenzie, Ji Bestiario 
Toscano. P= Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ital. 450. Pad. is the Padua man- 
uscript published by G-W. The L group is comprised of Lt =cod. Laur. Ashb. 
649, and L2=cod. Laur. Gadd. 47 of the Biblioteca Laurenziana. N is manu- 


script XII. E. 11 of the National Library at Naples and described by McKenzie, 
op. cit. 
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thirteenth century,* and to which are closely related the R manu- 
scripts. Ruz, R3 and N closely resemble one another in text and 
contain, in common, a number of chapters which occur in none of 
the other manuscripts and which, published here, will serve as a 
supplement to the Italian bestiary material already available. 

The Ri-3 texts are discussed at length by G-W.® They have 
interpolations into the original Italian bestiary from Brunetto 
Latini, from a Latin physiologus of the Berne-Bruxelles group and 
fragments from the physiologus, a part of which is preserved in a 
manuscript in Berlin, the Cod. Hamilton 390. The chapters here 
presented from R3 occur in other manuscripts of this group, R1 
and N, several of them being found as well in R2, but not in any of 
the other manuscript groups. They consist of ten reptiles, birds 
and animals, and one chapter with thirteen short paragraphs on 
fishes. With these I have included two chapters, the notticora 
printed from N but not found in R3, and the pietra di corbo, which 
comes among the early chapters of this bestiary group. The re- 
maining chapters in R3 are sufficiently well represented in the edi- 
tions of P. and Pad. to warrant their omission for the present. 

These supplementary chapters, with the exception of six, follow 
in order and content very closely the corresponding ones in Bru- 
netto; some are practically translations of chapters from a Latin 
manuscript in the British Museum, Reg. 2C. XII,* and the Berne- 
Bruxelles manuscripts given by Cahier in the Mélanges d’Arché- 
ologie. There are also interpolations from Hugo de Saint Victor 
and occasional resemblances to St. 2 which, in turn, is based on the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. More detailed references to 
these sources will be found in the notes to the chapters themselves. 

The text follows closely the reading of R3* except when noted 
in the foot-notes with the sign ms. ; if no further indication is given, 
when ms. is different from the body of the text, the latter follows 
N. Foot-notes without any indication are variant readings from 

* McKenzie, op. cit. p. 384. 

5 Garver, Sources of the beast similes in the Italian lyric of the thirteenth 
century, Romanische Forschungen, XXI, p. 320. 

® P. 94 ff.. For discussion of P and N see McKenzie, op. cit. 

7M. F. Mann, Der Bestiaire Divin des Guillaume le Clerc, Franz. Studien, 
VI, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 36 ff. 

8 The fables of R3 have been published by McKenzie, op. cit. 
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N. Punctuation is introduced and abbreviations in the manuscript 
have been solved. With these exceptions the text is a reproduction 


of R3. 


I give here the contents of R3 beginning with chapter 45, the 
first one of the present edition, together with the numbers of the 
corresponding chapters in Rr, N, and Brunetto Latini. The two 
chapters in brackets in R3 are omitted in the text, chapters on the 
same animals occurring in P. and Pad. The iena of Ri, found in 
no other manuscript, has already been printed by G—-W, p. 183. 
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a: 138 
44 185 
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45 139 
46 141 
47 140 
48 142 
49 146 
50 177 
51 aes 
54 162 
52 io. 
~ 

132 

133 

134 

137 

136 


135 
pietra di corbo, in R3 and N, follows the scimia in the first part of the 


bestiary. 


The chapter of the notticora is printed from N (f 76r), with 
variants from Ri (f 37v); that of the pietra di corbo from R3 


(f 82r), with variants from N (f 22v). 


TEXT 


Della natura della biscia. 
(L) a biscia 0 vero serpe si e uno velenoso animale e si ne sono 
di molte gienerazioni e di tanto. Chome sono di diverse maniere 
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siano di diverse natture. Ma gieneralmente tutte serpi e serpenti 
sono di freda natura e non mordeno s’elli non si rischaldano; e 
percio nuocie il veleno loro piu di notte che di giorno, ch’e di notte 
si rastendono in se medesimo e dimorano chettamente per lo fredo 
della rugiada; e tutto il verno giaciono in lloro tane e di state 
eschono fuori e ttuti i veleni sono fredi. E percio adiviene che 
I’'uno quando e dalloro inaverate o morso, si a paura primiera- 
mente che Il’uomo ch’e chaldo di natura fuggie la fredura del vel- 
eno. Ed e da notare che ’1 veleno e detto veleno percio ch’entra 
dentro le veni e non a potere di nuociere s’egli non tocha il sangue 
de Il’uomo. E allora quando il veleno si schalda e arde dentro, in- 
mantanente si uccide l'uomo. Le nature de serpenti e serpi sono 
cotali che quand’egli e vecchio e loro occhi sono pieni di tenebre 
ellino digiunano lunghamente e ss’atiene di mangiare tanto che la 
sua pelle e tutta avizata e llargha e si non gli rimane se non I’ossa. 
E quando ae chosi fatto si entra per fina forza per uno stretto per- 
tugio di pietra che appena vi passa per mezzo la sua testa, e chosi si 
dispoglia di sua vecchia spogliatura e ppelle e diviene giovane e 
frescho e bene vedente. Ma egli usa finocchio per avere chiaro 
vedere, e quando elli vole bere si vae alla fontana o ad alchuna 
acqua per bere e llascia il veleno in alchuno luogho riposto per none 
avelenare l’acqua. Ancora teme il serpente l’uomo igniudo, e 
quando vede alchuno huomo che sia vestito si vae contro a Ilui e fa 
gli il peggio che puo. E s’egli mangiassi la scialiva de Il’uomo 
quando e digiuno, morire gli conviene. E Ila sua vitta e nello chapo 
in tal maniera che se lla sua testa ischanpa viva con due dita solla- 
mente del suo corpo, elli vive che gia percio non morae e percio si 
pena molto di guardare e di difendere suo chapo e metie e dispone 
suo corpo in periglio per potergli guardare sua testa. E dovette 
sapere che tutti serpenti a serpi e bbiscie anno corta vedutta e non 
riguardano a traverso se non molto pocho, che i loro occhi non sono 
niente nella fronte dinanzi, anzi sono inchosto dentro da gli orecchi. 
E pero anno ellino piu presto l’udire che’l vedere. Ed e da notare 
che lla serpe e Ila biscia dimena piu tosto la linghua che nullo altro 
animale che viva e percio credono molte gienti ch’eglino abino due 
linghue, ma non anno piu ch’una. E ssuo corpo e si umido che Ila 
via onde gli vae segnia di suo umidore. E percio che lle serpi usano 
coste e esquame in luogho d’unghie si aviene che quando egli e 
ferito in alchuna parte della gholla o nelle parti del ventre ella perda 
quella forza in tal maniera ch’ella non puo correre com’ella soleva. 
In cio che’l serpente quando e vecchio digiuna significcha che noi 
che ssiamo invecchiati in pecchati dobbiamo digiunare di pechare e 
di malfare affanando il corpo nostro e preghando Idio chon buone 
parolle e con divoto chuore che cci perdoni. E dobbiamo entrare 
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per lo stretto pertugio cioe per la via di penitenzia che per essa con- 
viene passare colloro che vogliono essere rinovellati e avere vitta 
ecterna percio ch’e anpia e llargha la via che mena a vitta ecterna. 
L’altra natura si e che quando vuole bere si vae alla fonte e vomita 
prima il veleno ch’ae in corpo e poi bee dell’acqua della fonte, cosi 
dobbiamo fare noi: andare alla fonte, cioe alla santa chiesa e quivi 
dobbiamo vomicare tutti i nostri pecchati per veracie confessione, e 
ppoi dobbiamo bere dell’acqua della fonte, cioe della doctrina del 
vangielo. E anzi che pigli il corpo di Christo si dee gittare da sse il 
veleno che ae in se, cioe: superbia, odio, invidia, dischordia, e tutti 
altri vizii e pecchati. E cosi come’l serpente fuggie l’uomo ingni- 
udo, cossi dee l’uomo fuggire il diavolo ch’e ingniudo di virtudi e 
di tutti i beni e in uno modo nolli si dee apresimare. E si come il 
serpente guarda il suo chapo col corpo, cosi deono tutti huomini 
pugniere col dimonio per Christo, nostro chapo.°® 

Della natura dell’anghuila. 

(A) nguila e uno pescie ch’e unto di limo di terra,’° e percio 
aviene che chi piue la strignie piue fuggie; onde gli antichi dicono 
che chi bevesse del vino nel qualle l’anghuila fussi afoghatta si non 
arebbe mai talento ne volonta di bere vino.’? A questa anguilla 
sono asomigliati!? li huomini charnali che ssi dilettano nel vizio 
della lusuria ch’e fatta d’umidore; onde chi Il’usa il corpo corronpe, 
lopera anientiscie, la mente perde,’* l’anima aniegha, la mente’* 
fura, la carne indeboliscie, la fama lacciera. Onde Aristotile disse: 
Non inchinare il tuo disiderio al choito’® e uso carnale delle fenmine 
quia coitus est quadam porcorum’® propitas; quae igitur gloria tibi 
sic exercere’’ vitium irrationabilium bestiarium. FE Gualtieri d’Al- 


® This chapter of the biscia follows in description and moral rather closely 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 53, De serpentum varia natura. Isidor, 
Etymologies, XII, 4, De serpentibus, has some points in common with the biscia. 
The foundation of the chapter seems to be, however, the one in Cod. Ham. 390, 
Serpens quando vetus est, to which numerous additions of description, phrasing 
and moral have been made. 

10 MS. li motere. 

11 This sentence is found in Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55: Angu- 
illae vino necatae, qui vinum biberint, taedium vini habent. 

12 simili. 

13 MS. preda. 

147] senno. 

15 MS. conto. 

16 N adds after porcorum: et abreviatio vite nichil tam mortiferum in monas- 
tertis quam luxuria. Dice Senecha che non e cosa che tanto nuoca alla’ndustria 
di gli animi nostri quanto fa la luxuria; and then proceeds with Ghualtieri. I 
give monasteriis as a possible reading for an abbreviated word which is prac- 
tically illegible in the manuscript. 

17 A suggested reading for the MS. xrscierciet. 
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lexandria disse: Lusuria’® e choronpimento di corpo, abreviamento 
di vita, corronpimento’® di virtudi, tragressione di legie, e gienero 
costumi fenminili e vili. E come tosto si fuggie l’anguilla quando 
la ti credi piu tenere, cosi la volonta della carne tosto perteriscie la 
cosa che tti diletta. Il cominciamento e Ilaido e lla fine e lorda® e 
permena in etterno. Quot cruciat non sit tibi durum fuggire si vis 
palmam castitatis habere. E percio disse Ovidio: Chi della lusuria 
vuole essere vincitore, no stia fermo a bbataglia ma colla fugha 
s'aiuti. E il proverbio dicie: Ogni peccato si vincie conbattendo ma 
lla lusuria si vincie fuggiendo. Ma chi bee del vino dove l’anguilla 
fosse aneghatta non a poi talento*" di bere vino, cioe a dire chi a 
ghusta chome la lussuria e amara e com’ella avellena il corpo e** 
l’anima, non arebbe** piu volunta ne sete d’inebriarsi di si vil vitio, 
e non darebbe Il’anima sua laquale e riconperata del pretioso sanghue 
di Christo al diavolo per cosi vile cosa chom’e la lusuria. E cchi 
bevesse del vino ove l’anghuilla fosse anoghatta, cioe chi pensasse 
come Idio ci a cari,2* non n’arebbe tallento”® di pecchare piu e percio 
deono pensare colloro che comettono i pechatti mortali e carnali 
vizii di lussuria, ch’eglino uccidono l’anima.** Onde Salomone 
disse chell’uomo per lusuria uccide l’anima sua. E cierto se pen- 
sasse quando si chonmette il pecchato e diciesse: io uccido l’anima 
mia e ssono insoficiente a poterla risucitare, per cierto s’asterebbe 
di pecchare. 
Della natura del badalischio. 
(L)o badalischio si e appellatto le re de serpenti ed e ripieno?* 
di veleno ch’egli ne tralucie tutto, anchora che iriguardo suo porta 
velleno. E** preso e a lungie coronpe l’aria e seccha li alberi e di 
suo mal puzo uccide li ucciegli®® volanti, e di suo vedere uccide li 
huomini quand’egli gli vede. Avegnia che Ili antichi dichono ch’egli 
non ucida®® nimicha cholui chi egli vede anzi; se lo badalischio il 
vede inprima uccide se. E sua grandeza e di sei piedi e a bianche 
18 libidine. 
19 ghuastamento. 
20 brutta. 
21 voglia. ; 
22 Wanting in MS. 
23MS. arebbe l'anima sua del presioso sangue di Christo riconperatta al 
diavollo. 
24N adds chonperati. 
25 disiderio. 
26N adds loro. 
27 si pieno. 
28 da presso e da llungie. 
29 uccelli quando gli vede pell’aria volare. 
80 nuoce a choloro che prima lo veghono lui inanci che’l basilisco lo vegha, 
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macchie e a cresta chome ghallo e va*' adritto contra il cielo alto. 
La metta dinanzi e®? come ghallo e l’altra mettade com’altro ser- 
pente. E nondimeno egli e si fiero che donolle l’uccidono. E dicie 
Plinio che Ila donolla e una piccholla bestia piu lungha che topo ed 
e biancha sotto il corpo e quando viene** a chonbattere chol ba- 
dalischio sissi forniscie** de l’odore della rutta e mangia ne e ppoi 
sicuramente uccide*® il badalischio. FE ssapiatte che Allesandro 
Magnio lo** trovoe e fecie fare grande anpolle e guastade di vetro** 
ove entravano*® huomini che Ilo uccidevano chon loro saetti e per 
tale ingiegnio®® dilibero se e ssua oste.*® Questo badalischio sig- 
nificha il diavolo il quale fu ed e altore* e trovatore di tutti i veleni 
e spanditore di suo veleno contra tutta l’umana gienerazione. Ma 
quando i savi huomini, cioe le donolle, le picchole bestiuole, cioe 
quegli che ssono umili e amici di Dio e guernitti*? d’odore della 
rutta, cioe della virtude dell’umilta, incontanente il diavolo scon- 
fitto e vinto perde e a morta per lo isguardo di loro; confussa*® 
rimane la sua superbia contro a lloro.** 

Della natura della*® fenmine. 

(L) a fenmine e una maniera*® di serpenti che ae due teste; la 
prima ae in suo luogho, la seconda nella sua coda, e puote vedere 
di ciaschuna parte e corre molto snerllamente ;** e i suoi occhi sono 
lucienti come candelle acciese. E sappiate che questo e il serpente 
del mondo tanto solamente che permane e stae nella fredura e tut- 
tavia vae dinanza agli altri si come guida e chapitano in ghuera. 
Questo serpente n’amaestra che tutte le chose ch’abiamo a ffare 


31 MS. a. 

32. MS. dinanzi e laltra. 

33 guole. 

34 s’arma. 

85 chonbatte chol basilischo e uccidelo. 

86 MS. il. 

37 ampolle overo ghustade. 

38 entravano huomini dentro che vedevano il basilischo. Ma egli non vedeva 
niente gli uomini che ll’uccisono cholle loro saette. 

89 modo libero per suo ingegnio. 

40 chonpagnia. 

41 MS. ettore. 

42 armati. 

43 perde la sua virtude della humiltade. 

44 Bart. Ang. XVIII, 15, de Basilisco, has the mustela which kills the basilisk 
with an herb ruta; the rest of the chapter has very remote resemblances to the 
above. Cf. Leonardo da Vinci, ed. J. P. Richter, vol. II, p. 324: Basiliscio: la 
donnola per lo mezzo della ruta cobatte con essi e si l'uccide. 

45 d’uno serpente detto feminie. 

46 ragione. 

47 et de molto snello e chorrente. 
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dobbiamo fare per via di sapienzia e di providenza, e secondo la 
parolla di Dio vivere e pensare in tutto nostre opere nel*® il comin- 
ciamento e Ila fine. Onde il savio disse dal cominciamento con- 
trastae ai mali percio che poscia la medicina tarde si piglia, e lladove 
tu dubiti che Ila cosa torni a bene od a malle, io lodo che ttu nolla 
facci ne dicci percio che lla bonta rilucie per se medesimo e’l dubbio 
ae amistae di male*® e dinanzi tutta volta la coda ne porta |’onta 
e l’onore; e pero disse uno motto: le fine loda tutto.” 

Della natura™ del draghone. 

(D) ragone si e il tragrande™ serpente sopra tutti ed e una delle 
piu grandi bestie del mondo e abita in India e in Etiopia®™ ov’egli a 
senpre grande state.°* E quando eglie escie di sua spiloncha egli 
corre per l’aria vollando si fortemente e per si gran virtu che Il’aria 
rilucie presso di lui come fuoccho ardente. Egli ae una cresta e a 
picchola boccha®* ovegli a pertugi aperti dond’egli trae la linghua 
e ssua forza ond’egli nuocie piu per battere che per inaverare. Che 
niuno e si grande e si forte s’el draghone il choglie e percuote chon 
sua coda, ch’egli possa schanpare sanza morte, non ch’altri ma ileo- 
fante ch’e grande com’uno monte ne conviene morire e ae intra lloro 
mortale odio, sicchome noi abbiamo detto qua in dietro. Che Ilo 
leofante ae in se grande senno percio ch’en el tempo ch’el maschio 
vuole ingienerare si viene verso oriente colla sua fenmina preso del 
fiume®® di Paradiso ove Adamo fu fatto. E quivi e uno albero ch’e 
appelatto mandragora onde la leofantessa mangia prima del frutto 
de quello albero; apresso ne dona a ssuo maritto e conpagnio. E si 
tosto chome gli ano mangiatto, amendue venghono insieme e con- 
giunghonsi carnalmente e conciepe la femina. FE quando il tenpo 
viene ch’ella dee partorire si viene ad uno stagnio ed entra® dentro 
infino alle mamella®™ e quivi figlia sopra l’acqua per lo dragone che 
senpre®® la guata e aposta, che ss’egli la trovasse fuori dell’acqua 


48 Wanting in MS. 

49 male et tutta via la choda. 

50 Ja fine e molta lodata. The chapter on the enphimena in St 2 is very simi- 
lar to this one but has no moral. Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis III, 44, de 
amphysibaena, describes a two-headed snake whose eyes lucent veluti lucernae. 

51 natura e modi. 

52 intra grandi. 

52a Europia. 

58 chaldi. 

54 boccha picchola nella quale e buchi donde entra la linghua o vero la trae. 
E lla sua forca donde egli nuoce non e nella boccha ma nella choda et nuoce piu 
per battere che per ferire. 

55 fiume che esce del Paradiso. 

56 entra nell’acqua. 

57 pope. 

58 senpre la va apostando. 
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ucciderebella e i suoi figliuoli. Ma ileofante mascho non si diparte 
mai dalloro,®*® anzi a cura del draghone. Questi due leofanti 
maschio e fenmina s’assomigliano a*® Adamo e ad Eva ch’erano in 
Paradisso. Dinanzi al mangiare del pome avevano® chorona di 
gloria, non erano*? ma sapienti ne disiderosi d’invidia ne di nullo 
essenbiamento. Quando la moglie mangio del pome del divieto al- 
bero e ella ne dono a** Adamo e sitosto chom’egli n’ebbe mangiatto 
furono cacciati fuori del Paradisso e gittati nello stagnio pieno di 
piu acque, cioe in questo mondo ch’e pieno di molte miserie e di mali 
e di tormenti. Onde Davit disse:** Salvarmi, Messere, pero che 
l'acque sono entrate infino alla mia anima. E in altro luogho 
disse :** Io attendendo attesi a Domenedio et egli mi riguardo e 
essaudie le mie preghiere e gittommi fuori del lagho di misericordia. 
Quando Adamo fuori di Paradiso e egli congniobbe sua fenmina®® 
e ingienero Caino e pero disciesse nostro signiore come pietosso e 
benignio e misericordioso del senno del suo preziosissimo padre, e 
prese®? nostra carne e nostro abitto e trasseci fuori del lagho di 
miseria e di trestizia e riconperocci e dilibero delle mani dell’an- 
ticcho e perfido draghone e prigione infernalle, cioe il maladetto 
nimiccho dell’umana gienerazione.** 

Della natura®® della salamandra. 

(S) alamandra si e assomigliatta a ramaro ed e di vario cho- 
lore, ed e appellata in grecho salamandra e in lattino scielio. El 
suo veleno e fortissimo sopra gli altri che gli altri velleni nuocono 
d’una sola cosa ma questo nuocie di piu insieme; che s’ella salle 
sopra uno albero o pero o mello o altri frutti si gli avelena tutti e 
uccidi quegli che ne mangiano. E s’ella cadesse in uno pozo, la 
forza di suo veleno uccide choloro che bbe di quella acqua. E ssap- 
piatte che lla salamandra vive nella fianma del fuoccho sanza dolore 
e sanza danaggio di suo corpo, e ancor piu ch’el fuoccho si spegnie 
per sua natura s’ella cade” in alchuno fuoccho bene ardente. 


59 dalla moglie ne da figliuoli, anzi gli ghuarda sollicitamente per paura del 
draghone. 

60 Wanting in MS. 61 MS. avirono di grolia. 

82 erano ignoranti ne desiderosi ne non avevano invidia. 

63 Wanting in MS. 

64 Saluum me facche quoniam intraverum acque usque ad animam meam, 
Ps., 69, 1. 

65 attendo a tte, Signore Domendio. Ps., 40, 1. 

86 chonpagnia Eva. 

87 prese ’'umanita della nostra charne. 

68 This chapter of the dragon has many points of similarity with, and seems 
to be a working over of, material in Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 24, de 
dracone animantium maximo, and ch. 25, de elephantis natura. 

69 ¢ modi. 

70 ella vi chade per ardente che fusse. 
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Questo animalle significha gli huomini santi e giusti e i tre infanti 
Ananias, che ffu nella fornace ardente, e Azarias e Misal, i quali il 
fuoccho non tocchoe. Anzi si ne uscirono tutti sani e salvi sanza 
alchuno danaggio™ secondo che Danielo profetta iscrisse, e Il’apo- 
stollo San Paolo e altri molti santi che spensoro™ lo fuoccho per la 
fede e tturarono le bocche de leoni, cioe a dire ch’egli sormontarono 
i crudeli tiranni. E cosi colore che crederanno in Dio fermamente 
e€ permararono in buone opere altressi passeranno la forza del 
fuoccho. Onde Isaia‘* profetta disse: See tu, huomo, sarai™* amico 
di Dio, trapasserai il fuoccho e lla fianma non ti tocchera.™® 

Della natura del® entulla. 

(U) na bestia la qualle e apellata entulla’? la qualle e si cru- 
delle che niuno*™™ cacciatore no Ila osa cacciare. Ed ae due corna 
in testa somiglianti a corna di cierbio colle qualli taglia e abatte i 
maggiori alberi della foresta dov’ella conversa. E quando egli 
aviene che quella bestia ae sete ella viene a una acqua del fiume 
Eufrades e bee quivi. E lungho’® quella acqua si a un luogho ch’e 
apellatto in grecho Erecine™ ch’e pieno di minutte vergilie sottili e 
dilichatte. La bestia comincia quivi a giuchare® di sue corna, e in 
suo giuchare*! ella s’abatte e attortiglia tra lle vergilie le sue corna 
ch’ella no lle puotte riavere; adunque cade e il chacciatroe si viene 
e si lla uccide con sue saette. Tutto altressi tu, huomo di Dio che 
studi d’essere savio e casto e vivere spiritallemente ischifatti, par- 
titi dal diavollo, che ttu ai le due corna; cioe sono due intendimenti 
di male e di bene che ssignificha i due testamenti della vecchia leg- 
gie e della novella per le quali l’uomo puote tagliare e llevare sopr’ 
essa®? la pianta delle minute vergile,®* cioe sono i vizii corporalli: 
avolterio,** fornicatione, avarizia, superbia, invidia, orghoglio,*® 

71 inpedimento. Daniel, 3, 27. 

72 Hebrews, I1, 33. 

783 Isaiah, 43, 2. 

7 Wanting in MS. 

7 Cf. Mann, op, cit. p. 64; Cahier, op. cit. III, p. 271 for sources. There 
are also points of resemblance between this chapter and the one in St. 2, as well 
as Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 16, de stellione et salamandra. 

76 d’una bestia che ssi chiama centula. 

77 centula. 

77a mon e chacciatore che abbia ardire de chacciarla, 

78 ¢ alla riva di questo fiume si va in un luogho che e chiamato. 

79 Crecine. Mann, op. cit. p. 38 has herecine, a bush and not a place. 

80 giuchare e schercare. 

81 vicare. 

82 sopra se. 

88 verghe. 

84 adulterio. Galatians, 5, 19 ff. 

85 arroghantia. 
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omicidio, ditradizione, e lusuria, ec tutta®® altra maniera di pec- 
chatto. Adunque*’ si ralegrerebbe l’angielo di tte, ed i tutte le 
veritadi®® del cielo. Percio ti de bene guardare d’ebrezza che per 
lo diletto della lusuria con ebrezza nascie non sia allaciatto che’l 
diavollo non ti tenti, cioe il cacciatore che tutto tenpo aguata.®® Il 
vino e lle fenmine dipartono l’uomo da Dio.*° 

Della natura della notticora.** 

David dixe nel centesimo psalmo: Io sono come la notticora che 
Ila notticore si ama le tenebre piu che’l giorno. La similitudine 
delia notticora sia il popolo de Giudei quando Christo venne per 
salvarlo. Anci dixono: Noi*®? non abbiano re se non Cesare. Cho- 
stui®* non sappiano chi eglie. Et percio amano piu le tenebre che 
lla luce.®°* Adunque rivolse il nostro signore gli occhi verso di noi 
e si cci allumino che eravamo nelle tenebre et in onbra®® di morte et 
di schuritade. A noi venne lo sprendore,®® et di cio disse il salva- 
tore per lo popolo: Il®* popolo che io non chognobbi, mi servi. El** 
popolo de Giudei piu amorono le tenebre che’l giorno. Dixe il 
nostro signore nel salmo: E®® miei figliuoli sono stranati, invecchi- 
ati, che eglino sono’®® fuori della diritta via e hodiano la luce come 
fa la notticora il giorno.’ 

Della natura di quentula.’°? 

(U) no’? uciello e che e chiamato ibes. Di questo dicono i filo- 
sofi ch’egli non e punto netto ucciello percio ch’egli vive di carognia 
morta le quali truova sopra la riva del mare o in altre acque. E 
ccierca di di e di notte per li pesci morti ove la carognia puzzolente 


86 ognaltra generatione di. 

8T e@ se cosi facessi di te Si. 

88 virtu. 

89 sta in aghuato. 

90 Cf. Mann, op. cit. p. 38; Cahier, op. cit. II, p. 116 for sources. Cf. also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 2, de antula seu anto aut antelope animals. 

91 Ri anitrocho. 

82 John, 19, 15. 

93 John, 9, 20. 

94 RI giorno. 

95 Matthew, 4, 16; Isaiah, 9, 2. 

96 Rr lumina. 

97 Psalms, 18, 44. 

98 John, 3, 19. 


’ 


99 Vulgate, Ps. 18, 46. Filii alieni mentiti sunt mihi, filii alieni inveterati 
sunt, et claudicaverunt a semitis suis. 

100 eschono. 

101 Cf. Mann, op. cit. p. 41; Cahier, op. cit. II, p. 170 for sources. See also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 34, de nycticorace, id est noctua. 

102 D’uno uccello che ssi chiama ibes. 

103 MS. no uciello ch’ apelato ibes a mostra linghua di quentula esto dicono. 
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e gittata fuori dell’acqua, ch’egli non osa'®* entrare nel acqua. Eli 
non si affaticha di prendere’®® nel l’alte onde e ne fondi onde i pesci 
sono netti;?°® anzi fuggie le pure acque ov’egli possa vivere nec- 
tamente. Tu, huomo christiano, che di vitta e del santo spiritto 
s’e ringieneratto,’°* entra nella spiritualle acqua, cioe nel battesimo 
del mestiere di Dio e quivi prendi’®* le spirituali vivande e lle nette 
come’®® |l’apostollo disse, che lla fonte del santo spiritto si e cari- 
tade, pacie, patienza, benignitade, forza, tenperanza, continenza, 
castitta, e tute l’altre virtudi. Se ttu non vogli entrare nell’altre 
acque a prendere’’® di queste ispirituali vivande, dunque sarai tu 
ingrasatto di fuori di brutte carognie di morti; onde l’apostollo 
disse: l’opere della carne sono aperte: fornicationi, lusuria, e be- 
lezza'!? di corpo, e avarizia. E queste sono le carognie, le morte 
carnali donde le malaguriose™’? anime sono nodrite. Tu, lettore, 
appara a notare in questo mare,"** cioe in questo mondo ov’egli e 
tante bestie velenose che sono sanza numero, incontrari i qualli non 
si possono sormontare se no per lo segnio della santa crocie. 
Quando tu orerai, tendi'?* le mani verso il cielo diciendo: Per sig- 
nium crucie dei nimicis mei libera nos, Deus nostros. E Ila virtu 
della crocie difende cholloro che adorano, dicono: Messere, segni- 
ato e la lumiera’!® di tuo volto sopra me. Pero che sse’l sole non 
spandesse i suoi razi, elli non lucierebbe punto; ne Ila luna, s’ella 
non si dischoprise; e gli ucciegli medesimi non potrebono volare 
s’egli none stendessono le loro alie; ne lle navi non potrebbono 
correre se lle vele non fussino dirizate al vento. E cosi noi non 
possiamo vinciere le tentazioni e lle volontadi di questo mondo se 
Ile nostre velle non sono dirizatte e llevate, cioe se i nostri chuori 
non sono dirizatti in buone e sante operazioni a'’® Dio. Donde la 
scrittura dicie che tanto como Moisse teneva sue mani levatte verso 
il cielo, di’** tanto vincieva gli Amalech, e quand’egli le tenevano 


104 sa. 

105 MS. prendere in altri lati onde i pesci. N. pigliare de pesci nel lalte onde 
e ne fondi dove e pesci. 

106 netti e buoni. 

107 se segnato. 

108 # ciba. 

109 MS. cho. Galatians, 5, 22-23. 

110 pighare. 

111 ebrecca. Galatians, 5, 19. 

112 pigre. 

118 Psalms, 104, 25. 

114 spanderai le braccia. 

115 illume del tuo. Psalms, 4, 6. 

116 di. 


117 erano vinti enimici loro che erano Amalecchi. Exodus, 17, 11. 
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basse adunque vincieva Amalecieli, cioe a dire che intanto come noi 
dimoriamo in buone opere, tanto vinciamo noi Amalech, cioe il dia- 
vollo; e intanto come noi ritraiamo i nostri chuori di benfare, adun- 
que intanto ci vincie e sormonta™® il diavollo. I santi sono aso- 
migliati'!® a questo esenpro che ssormontano’ il mondo e venghono 
a diritto porto di salute, cioe al regnio del cielo. Coloro che non 
sano notare spiritualmente nelle mortali cose, cioe nelle molte’®* 
opere moleste, saranno chiusi di fuori del cielestiale regnio e i morti 
perischono che'** sono morti. Donde Dio disse nel vangelio: Las- 
ciate il morto soppelire il morto.** I pecchatori amano e seguitano 
il malle, e i buoni e i giusti huomini ne ritraghono del tutto illoro 
cuore dal malle e sseguitano il bene e dispregiano il mondo, e pen- 
sano che molto e inpossibile cosa'** ventre e mente enpiere di di- 
letto secholare, e gire ad etternalle. E percio dobbiamo nottare 
per l’acque delle tribolazioni e sofferire’*® in buona pattientia, percio 
che chi a le tribolazioni nolle porta si gliele conviene soferire al 
postutto, e da sezo non e meritato da Dio. E questo e il primo 
bene'** che ssi seguita che sse ne conferma l’uomo e lla fenmina 
piu nella gratia’** di Dio a diventare piu prefetto. Onde dicie 
l’apostollo: Ogni virtu nell’aversita diventa perfetta in peroche 
cholui che pazientemente sostiene le tribolazioni di questo mondo, 
le quali sono inghastighamenti'** che Idio'®® fae a ccoloro che egli 
a per figliuoli s’il'®° fae erede del regnio del cielo.1** Onde dicie 
l’apostollo: Se nnoi siamo chonpagni di Dio nelle passioni,’®* si 
saremo suoi chonpagni nele eternale chonsolazione.*** 

118 soprafacci. 

119 fighurati. 

120 yincono il mare cioe il mondo. 

121 MS. omits molte. 

122 MS. chon esso i morti. 

123 MS. a morte. Luke, 9, 60. 

124 cosa e empiere il ventre di molti cibi e lla mente di diletti secolari, et pot 
avere letternali allegrecce. 

125 soportare le tribulationi con buona patientia percio che chi lle porta in 
pace, la pace e lla patientia gliele fa parere legiere, e chi nolle porta con patientia 
gli paiono assai piu grave che elle non sono et ad?? partiti gliele portare e non a 
merito niuno di Dio. 

126 merito. 

127 MS. giatto. 

128 disciprine. 

129 dae. 

130 @ quali. 

181 di Dio o vero del cielo. 

132 tribulationi. 2 Corinthians, 1, 7. 

183 Cf, Mann, op. cit. p. 47; Cahier, op. cit. II, p. 201 for sources. The main 
part of the chapter ultimately goes back to Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 
57, De ibe seu ibide ave. 
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Della natura del nibio. 

(N) ibbio si e uno ville uccielo che vive di ratto e non vale 
niente al mondo. E nel primo ano piglia i pulcini e i piccoli ucci- 
egli; lo secondo anno peggiora di sua natura e piglia vermini e i 
lonbrichi della terra; e il terzo anno piglia farfalle e topi; lo quarto 
anno niuna cosa ch’abi vitta ardiscie di pigliare se non solamente 
carognie di bestie morte; lo quinto anno’ si lascie per suo fiebolle 
efetto morire di fame, che di tutte chosse e spaventevole e nulla 
cosa ardiscie di tochare ne di pigliare che abbi in se ispiritto di 
vitta. A questo uccielo sono asomigliati i tiepidi e i pigri e li otiosi 
huomini e chonesso i nibbi sarano diputati, che si chome il nibio per 
sua vita e nigrigienza e chamato’*® dalla conpagnia de gientili ucci- 
egli per sua chativita e pigrizia, cosi nigligientemente quegli che 
sono ottiosi in benfare sarano dischacciati e discieveratti dalle con- 
greghazioni’** de guisti e santi huomini. Donde Salamone disse: 
Se ttu vedi huomo che sia pigro e llento in suo honore e in sue cose, 
amaestralo'** e confortallo che prenda’** esenpro nelle propietadi 
delle bestie e degli ucciegli che ssi proveghono a Iluogho e tenpo 
chonvenevolle di quello che fae loro bisognio; e percio e buona cosa 
che sse ttu non puoi o non ai’*® il senno d’attare altrui, che nel tuo 
affare'*® metti cura si come bisognio ti fa e poni cura e guarda 
come i migliori di tte si proveghono,’*' e sse questo non farai tu 
non te ne puoi accorgiere che ttu sarai chadutto in poverta e in 
miseria onde ti morai di fame si chome il nibio vile’*® e da poccho 
chome di sopra e nominatto.'** 

Della natura della fulicie. 

(F) ulicia si e uno uccielo nette e bello che dimora nelle parti 
d’oriente in uno giardino frescho e bello e non gusta’** di carognia. 
In niuno luogho non vola, anzi dimora insino alla fine in uno luogho 
solo e quivi prende sua vivanda e suo pasto**® in pacie e in tran- 
quilitate sanza andare vaghando in qua o in la. A questo uccielo 


184 anno per sua tiepiditade e viltade si lascia morire. 

135 chacciato. 

186 chonpagnia. 

137 ¢@ utile amaestrarlo. 

138 pigli. 

189 MS. ai nimicha il senno. 

140 faccende pongha chura. 

141 sj reghono e proveghono. 

142 vile e nigligente. 

148 Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 40, de natura milvi ad vitiosos appli- 
cata, and Barth. Ang. XII, 26, de milvo, while not sources, give to the milvus the 
same disgraceful character as the nibbio of R3. 

144 sf pasce. 
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sono asomigliati i buoni huomini che vivono in uno luogho e non 
vanno ne qua ne in la errando’** sicchome fanno quegli che fanno 
contro alla fe, che ssi rienpiono di secholare desiderio carnalle; 
non niente come**? questo ucciello, che di nulla carognia non man- 
gia ma ssi pascie e dimora in uno luogho,’** cioe in santa chiesa 
ch’e giardino e fontana di virtudi, e quivi perseverano ne coman- 
damenti di Dio, cibandosi di cielestiale cibo. Onde il nostro sig- 
niore disse nel vangielio :**° Chi di qui alla fine persevera in buone 
opere, nel mio amore e nella cattolicha fede sara salvo e quegli che 
e in santa chiesa ricievera degniamente il pane di vitta. Egli sarano 
santi®’ di sante vivande, cioe delle dolci parolle del nostro signiore 
Dio.1*! Donde’? la scritura dicie che di sollo pane non vive l’uomo 
ma della parolla ch’escie della boccha di Dio la qualle e vitta dell’ 
anima. Onde per ragione dee perire di fame quelli che non si vole 
satollare’®* delle parolle di Dio. E Salamone disse:'** Nelle 
parolle de santi de santi e giusti huomini trovera'®® tu seno e dot- 
trina, ma in quelle de folli e de malvagi chuori non troverai tu 
altro che onta, brobrio,’™ vitupero, e verghognia; ben’®* sono di 
tali matti che mettono maggiori intendimenti’®* e cura d’udire cose 
carnali e di lussuria, e che piu amano la conversazione e di stare 
cholle fenmine e coi folli che choi savi. E di cio legiamo di due 
lusuriosi giovani che dissero ad Aristotile ch’egli si dillettavano piu 
di stare colle fenmine che choi savi e cogli amici di Dio. E Aris- 
totile rispuose e disse: Deletant justus justizia, sapiens in sapienzia, 
lusurias in lussuria, e i porci si dilettano piu nel fangho che nella 
chiara acqua. Nota verbum.’*® 

Della natura de pesci. 

(P) esci sono sanza nomero. Avegnia idio che i piu none s’aso- 
miglino e vano l’uno contra l’altro e ano diversi nomi e ssono di 


146 errando ne vaghando. 

147 non viveno come. 

148 Juogho et cosi fanno i fedeli huomini che ssi tenghono in uno luogho cioe. 

149 Matthew, 10, 22. 

150 satiati di sane e sante vivande. 

151 Jesu Christo. 

152 Matthew, 4, 4. 

158 sanare. 

154 Proverbs, 15, 14; 18, 15. 

155 non troverra tu se non dotrina. 

156 rinbrotti. 

157 et quanti matti sono che mettono. 

158 sollecitudine. 

159 Cf. Mann, op. cit. p. 55; Cahier, op. cit. III, p. 209, for sources. Cf. also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 58, de fulica for the ultimate source of most 
of the chapter. 
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ciento quaranta quatro nomi. Alchuno sono che vivono in acqua 
solamente, e altri sono che chonversano in terra e vivono in cias- 
chuno luogho; altri sono che chovano huova e gittale poi in acqua 
e l’acqua le ricieve e falle ingienerare onde loro vitta e nodrimento. 
Altri pesci sono che ingienerano figliuoli viventi, cioe sono balene e 
cierti dalfini e molti altri. E quand’egli li veghono natti si gli 
guardano diligientemente in tutta loro tenera etade in tal maniera 
che s’egli s’aveghono o accorghonsi d’alchuno malvaggio aguatto, 
elli lo mettono dinanzi lor boccha e traghono loro figliuoli a sse 
dentro loro ventre la ov’egli ano chonciepatti, e gittatili fuori 
quando egli veghono sanza alchun periglio. E sappiate che pesci 
non fanno avolterio, cioe a dire che Il’una gienerazione e maniera 
non si congiugnie coll’altro charnalmente sichome fae i! chavallo o 
alchuno asino. Ne non posono vivere sanza’® conciepere sua na- 
tura come abiamo detto qui indietro a cc. XXVIII. 

Serra si e uno pescie che a una cresta a guisa di segha ond’egli 
rompe e speza le navi di sotto; e ssue allie sono si grandi che sse ne 
foviella e va bene sette o otto leghe contro la nave; ma infine quando 
non puo piu soferire, si chade nel profondo del mare. 

Porco si e una maniera di pescie che chava la terra li satto 
l’acqua per trovare sua vivanda altressi come fanno i nostri porci; 
che lloro boccha e molto largha e e in taluogho ch’egli non potrebbe 
cogliere sua vivanda s’el beccho non fussi fitto dentro la terra. 

Ghalncie’*! si e uno pescie che a il beccho altressi chom’una 
ispada ond’egli fora e pertugia le navi e falle a fondare. 

Schorpione si e appellatto percio che laipiscie e pugnie la mano 
degli huomini a cchi llo prende; di cui dicono gli antichi che sse 


160 After sanza in the manuscript occurs a blank space of ten lines, as also 
in R1. Bk. I, part V, chap. CXXXI of Brunetto Latini (ed. Chabaille) supplies 
what is missing: sanz aigue ne esloignier soi de sa ligniée. Et si ont denz fors et 
agus, et desouz et desus, por maintenir lor viande contre les fors cours de laigue; 
dont i un manjuent herbes et petites vermines, et li autre manjuent poisson; et 
ce est par une tel nature que tozors li maindres est viande dou graignor; et ainsi 
li uns vit de l'autre. Then follows several lines on the Balaine in Brunetto. 
This was probably also dropped out by the scribe, together with the end of the 
introduction on fish, for the next chapter both in N and Brunetto is the serra. 
However, he refers to chapter 28, which in R3 is the fish vergilia, as also in R1, 
and which is found in. approximately the same place in R2. The vergilia does 
not occur in Brunetto but as it has the same characteristics as his serre and R3’s 
serra, the scribe may have been confused by this similarity, leaving the space 
blank to be filled in later after further investigation. 

Much of this chapter, as well as the short chapters which follow, is to be 
found in Isidore of Seville and Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55, which 
must have formed the basis of the original version of the present text. 

161 Glaive in Brunetto; in a variant Chabaille gives elance. Ri has glancie, 
R4 glaue, Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55, gladius. 
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ttu chogli il seme d’un erba che a nome ozzimo bassilicho, cioe che 
tutti gli schorpioni che sono vivi presso s’assenbierano ai chanestri 
ove sarae messo il detto seme. 

Anguilla'®? e uno pescie ch’e unto di limo*®* tera; percio aviene 
che cchi la strignie piu fuggie. Di cui dicono gli antichi che cchi 
bevessi del vino dove l’anghulla fosse aneghatta non arebbe talento 
ne volonta di bibere mai vino. 

Mollena e appellato percio che ssi piegha in piu volte e torli. 
Delle quali dichono i peschatori che tutte le molene sono fenmine e 
cch’elle chonciepono di serpente e percio il chiamano sufollando in 
guisa di serpente e elle viene ed e presa; e sua vitta e nella coda che 
cchi la fiede sopra il chapo o sopra il dosso non muore, ma del 
cholpo della coda muore incontanente chome detto e. 

Echinus e uno pescie piccholo di mare ma egli e si savio ch’egli 
s’avede dinanzi della tenpesta che dee venire e inmantanente’®* e 
portalla secho altressi come un anchora per mantenersi contra la 
fortuna e tenpesta; percio si ne prendono sovente guardia i marinai. 

Chalcatricie e uno animalle di quatro piedi, di coloro giallo, 
che nascie nel fiume del Nillo. Sua natura e detta qua adietro ov’e 
tratta di sua natura.?®° 

Cietto e uno pescie grandissimo che i piu chiamano balena e non 
puotte notare la ove il mare e alto piu di cento piedi, cioe il pescie 
che riciute Ion profetto nel suo ventre, il qualle gli parea essere 
andatto in inferno per la grandezza del luogho ov’egli era. Di sua 
nattura circha quinci indietro nel suo capitolo.1** 

Choquille si e uno pescie di mare, inchiuso di suo ghusto ed e 
tutto ritondo, ma egli s’apre e cchiude quando vuole. E suo di- 
morare si e nel fondo del mare ma egli viene la mattina in alto e 
ricieve la rugiada che chade dentro da sse; per gli raggi del solle 
che fiede sopra la coquille sono alquante induratte le ghocciole della 
rugiada, dentro la choquilla ciaschuna che messa, che ma non in tal 
maniera ch’elle sicao pietre margheritte, cioe perle, mentre sono in 
mare. Ma Il’uomo ne Ile trae del mare e aprele e trane fuori ld 
ghocciole induratte e inmantanente divenghono perle bianche pre- 
tiose, le qualli si chiamano margheritte. FE ssappiatte che se lla 
rugiada e pura e netta, le perle sono bianche e Ilucienti; altrimenti 
non. E niuna perla non e maggiore di mezzo pocie, cioe del ditto 


162 These two sentences on the anguilla are the same as the beginning of the 
longer chapter on the anghuila, printed above. 

163 Brunetto limon, with variant limon de terre. 

164 A few words seem to be lost here; cf. Brunetto, loc. cit.: il apercoit 
devant la tempeste, et maintenant prent une pierre et la porte avec soi, autressi. 

165 Chapter 26 of the first part of the bestiary. 

166 The cietto does not occur in the first part of either R2 or R3. In Rt it 
immediately precedes ch. 42, volpe, which in R3 is ch. 40. 
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grosso. Un’altro coquile e in mare che a nome mariqua. I piu 
l’apellano ostra percio che quando ella e tagliatta per lo mezo si ne 
eschono lagrime delle quali l’uomo tignie le porpori e quella tintura 
escie di suo guscio. Un’altra choquilla e che l’uomo apella gran- 
chio'** percio ch’egli a ghanbe. E ritondo e e nimiccho delle ostri 
ch’egli mangia della sua carne per maraviglioso ingiegnio. E udite 
chom’egli porta una pietra picchola e seguita e va dietro alla ostria 
tanto ch’ella apre suo ghuscio. Allora viene lo granchio e gitta 
la pietra dentro dell’ostria in tal maniera ch’ella non a potere di 
rinchiudersi, e in tal maniera si pascie e uccidela per si meraviglioso 
ingiegnio come udite. 

Serene, sechondo che dichono gli antichi e gli autori, sono 
quatro'®* ch’ano somiglianza di fenmina dal chapo infino alle 
choscie, ma da indi in giu anno somiglianza di pescie. Di loro 
natura ciercha qua indietro,’® nel chapitollo delle serene. 

Appostaine’® si e uno pescie ch’e apellatto chavallo fliuvale e 
percio ch’egli nascie nel fiume del Nillo. E ssuo dosso e ssuoi erini 
e lla sua coda e Ila sua boccie e chome di chavallo e ae l’unghie 
fesse come pie di bue; e ae i denti come il porcho salvaticho sa- 
nutto e Ila coda ratortigeiata e vae rinchulone indietro per guar- 
darsi dagli uomini. E quand’egli mangia troppo e egli s’acorgie 
ch’egli sia come rinfusso per suo mangiare, egli se ne vae in sulle 
channe novellamente tagliatte si cch’el sangue gli escie per gli suoi 
piedi in grande abondanza, e in cotal maniera guariscie della sua 
malattia.1™4 

Dalfino si e uno grande pescie di mare il qualle seghue le vie 
degli huomini. Questo pescie che’? sta in mare ch’egli trapassa il 
mare d’oltre in oltre altressi chome s’egli volasse, ma non vanno 
legiermente soli anzi vano molte insieme. E per gli dalfini s’acorg- 
hono i marinai della tenpesta, quand’eglino veghono i dalfini che 
fugghono per mare e trabocchansi l’uno sopra Il’altro fuggiendo 
altresi come se Ila folghora gli n’chaciasse. E ssapiatte ch’el dal- 
fino ingienera figliuoli e non huova, e portagli dieci messi e guar- 
dagli e notricchogli di suo latte. E quando i figliuoli sono in loro 
giovaneza egli li racholghie dentro loro gholla per guardargli meg- 


167 Brunetto cancre. This whole chapter has much in common with the 
conchae of Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55. 

168 Three, in Brunetto. 

169 Chapter 16 of the first part. 

170 In Brunetto Ypotame, with the variant Alpoteine; R1 apostarne. 

171 The bestiary chapters of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. J. P. Richter, II, p. 332, 
Ippopotamo, give this same description of the hippopotamus with its recourse to 
bleeding as a relief from overeating, as does Solinus, ed. Mommsen, p. 16r. 

172 Some words seem to have been dropped out; cf. Brunetto, bk. I, part V, 
ch. CXXXV, et est la plus isnele chose qui soit en mer. 
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lio. E vivono XXX anni secondamente che Ile gienti dichono 
ch’egli ano assaggiatto e tagliatto le loro code. E ssue boccha non 
e niente la ove gli altri pescie l’anno, anzi e preso al ventre contro 
la natura. E niuna bestia ne pescie d’acqua non muove la linghua 
altro ch’el dalfino solamente, e suo ispiritto uon puotte ritrarre 
tanto inquanto egli e sotto l’acqua, s’egli non viene in alto all’aria. 
E suo boccie e somigliante in bocie d’uomo piangiente. E nella 
primavera se ne vanno molto al mare di Poiton’** ov’eglino notri- 
chano i loro figliuoli per l’abondanza del acqua dolcie, e loro entrata 
si e a destra e Ila loro uscitta si e a sinestra percio’™* ch’egli non 
volghono bene dalla sinestra parte, ne del sinestro occhio, ma del 
diritto veghono chiaramente. E ssappiatte che nel fiume del Nillo 
si a una maniera di dalfini ch’ano sopra il dosso uno ischiena fatta 
a modo di segha ond’eglino uccidono la chalchatricie. E ssi tro- 
viamo nelle antiche istorie che uno infante, cioe fanciullo piccolo, 
di canpagnia si nodrie uno dalfino lunghamente a fecielo si dimes- 
ticho ch’egli il chavalchava quando voleva;'*® e nella fine si lascio 
morire il dalfino quand’egli sacorse della morte dell’infante che 
Il’aveva notrichatto. Un altro dalfino ebbe ne lagho di Banbilonia 
che tanto amoe un infante che appresso, cioe ch’egli ebbe molto 
ischerzatto e giuchatto e trastulatto molto chollui, el gharzone si 
gli fuggie e il dalfino si llo volle seguitare e si rimasse in secho 
sopra il sabbione, ed egli fu poscia preso. Queste e molte altre 
maraviglie sono vedutte delle propiete e nature di questo pescie dal- 
fino per lo grande amore ch’egli porta agli huomini sechondo*™ che 
troviamo per li detti degli antichi e de moderni autori.**” 

Come il chorbo chava la pietra al morto.*** 

Se ttu porterai la pietra che recha il corbo dal mare roso e teralla 
in boccha, si intendera li ucigli sechondo che dichono gli antichi. 


173 The classical Pontus Euxinus. : 

174 Cf, Brunetto, loc. cit. porce que il ne voient gaires bien dou senestre 
Se 

175 Brunetto adds: et tant que li dalfins le porta jusqu’en la haute mer, et 
tluec fu noiez. 

176 From sechondo on is not in Brunetto. The antichi and especially moderni 
autori may be a hint, from the compiler, to his sources. 

177 Although the killing of the crocodile by the Nile dolphin and several 
other traits found in the above chapter occur in the short paragraph in Hugo de 
Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55, the ultimate source of this chapter is Solinus, ed. 
Mommsen, pp. 87-90. Here are given all the traits of the present chapter as 
well as the stories about the dolphin’s love for man, the latter, however, with 
more detail, as also in Pliny. Solinus, op. cit. p. 160 has the dolphin of the Nile. 
For the friendship of the dolphin for children, and its representation in classic 
art cf. Otto Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums in culturgeschichtlicher 
Beziehung, Innsbruch, 1887, pp. 211-235. 

178 Title lacking in MS. 
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Dicie Aron’™ e Evas: Se tu prenderai '*° lu ova del chorbo e coci- 
eralle e, cosi chocte, le manterai’* nel nidio, incontanente il corbo 
se n’andrae al mare rosso in una isolla dove'** adericho e fune 
sepulto da corbi e rechane una pietra che incontanente che tocha le 
sue huova si diventanno crude e diventano'** al primo statto. Se*®* 
ttu questa pietra porterai in uno anello sotto ponendo foglie da 
lloro e tocherano chonessa uno inferiatto, inconfanente sarane 
disccolto.18® E lo nome della pietra sie indes'®* percio che si truova 
in India e alcuna’®* nel mare roso. 


Mitton GARVER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


179 Aron may be the Aaron of Exodus 28 who, as high priest, wore a breast- 
plate of precious stones. Many lapidaries mention Evar, king of Arabia. Cf. 
L. Pannier, Les lapidaires francais du moyen age, Paris, 1882, pp. 26, 34, 78, 238; 
J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, III, 324, Paris, 1855. In this the dedication 
of Damigeron, de Lapidus is: Evax, Arabiae rex, Tiberio imperatori, salutem. 

180 torrai. 

181 metterai. 

182 dove fu seppellito. 

183 ritorneranno. 

184 MS. sectu. 

185 sciolto. 

186 indens. 

187 alchuna volta. 











ALGUNOS ANTECEDENTES DEL CULTERANISMO 


ARA penetrar todo el alcance y significado del movimiento de 
_ afectacién que con Gongora, desde 1609, fecha del Panegirico al 
Duque de Lerma invade triunfador la literatura espafiola, para com- 
prender el mismo éxito rotundo y categérico de unos procedimientos 
artisticos que se alzan tan intensos y potentes que arrastran a sus 
mas acérrimos adversarios—recuérdense a Lope’ y a Jauregui— 
hay que tener en cuenta los antecedentes de rebuscamiento de ex- 
presiOn que le preceden. Asi atendiendo a estos proédromos, a estas 
raices tan profundamente presas, podremos explicar la perdura- 
cién de un mal, que hacia que Feijéo dijese en 1726 hablando del 
poeta cabal, “ Por lo menos en Espajia, segun todas las apariencias, 
hoy no hay que buscarle, porque esta la Poesia en un estado lasti- 
moso. El que menos mal lo hace (exceptuando [uno] & otro raro) 
parece que estudia en cémo lo ha de hacer mal. Todo el cuidado se 
pone en hinchar el verso con hypérboles irracionales, y voces pom- 
posas; con que sale una Poesia hydrdépica confirmada, que da asco, 
y lastima verla. La propriedad, y naturalidad, calidades esenciales 
sin las quales, ni la Poesia, ni la Prosa, jamas pueden ser buenas, 
parece que andan fugitivas de nuestras composiciones. No se 
acierta con aquel resplandor nativo, que hace brillar el concepto; 
antes los mejores pensamientos se desfiguran con locuciones afecta- 
das’’? y en pleno 1773 Lépez de Sedano reiteraba estas quejas ase- 
gurando que cundia la preocupacion aun en aquellos tiempos en que 
“la hemos visto resucitada con los cultisimos y ridiculisimos Poe- 
mas de San Antonio Abad y San Juan Bautista que se han dejado 
muy atras a todos los Sectarios del Culteranismo.”* 
Un trabajo de acopio de las manifestaciones nacientes del men- 
1V. este punto recientemente tratado en la sugestiva y finamente original 
apreciacién del arte de Lope, que Schevill acaba de ofrecernos. “The Dramatic 
Art of Lope de Vega.” University of California Publications of Modern Phi- 
lology, Vol. VI, pags. 465. 
2 Teatro Critico Universal, Tomo I, Discurso XIV, Miisica de los Templos, 


47, pags. 306 y 307 de la ed. de 1773. 
8 Parnaso Espaiol, VII, pag. XX. 
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cionado movimiento, que abarcase todos los tipos de artificio desde 
el remoto juego de palabras de Gonzalo de Berceo 


Tornd en Ave Eva la madre de Abel* 


acaso nos hiciera reconsiderar el valor expansivo de ciertos ele- 
mentos latentes, bien anteriores a la aparicién y desenvolvimiento 
del cultismo. Habria que recoger lo que Mr. L. P. Thomas, en la 
brillante exposicién® de estas dificiles cuestiones, llama les elements 
cultistes traditionnels, pero no deberian descuidarse los presagios 
que puedan proceder del campo del teatro y de la novela, que en 
dicha notable monografia no se estudian. Ya Cajiete habia ha- 
blado® de que “dos cosas contribuyeron mucho a decidir el rumbo 
de las novedades hijas de la decadencia moral e intelectual refle- 
jadas en las inspiraciones poéticas espafiolas: el escabroso y retum- 
bante estilo de los libros de caballerias y la lectura de nuestros poetas 
del tiempo de Don Juan II” y ajfiade: “ Estos libros en que apenas 
quedaban vestigios del gallardo estilo en que esta escrita la His- 
toria de Amadis de Gaula . . . que se iban intrincando en tenebroso 
laberinto de imagenes desaforadas y estramboticas hipérboles, no 
podian dejar de influir en una poesia que buscaba la originalidad 
por caminos convergentes al que ellos seguian” y aunque la esti- 
maciOn de las influencias, llevada tan lejos sea excesiva y peque de 
exageradamente simplificatoria, merece, no obstante, cierta atencién. 

Voy a limitarme solamente a presentar reunidas unas criticas, 
escritas antes de 1609, y en las que se reprueban producciones que 
no seguian la maxima de la perspicuidad que el fildsofo aconseja en 
el libro tercero de la Retérica. El interés que estas censuras puedan 
tener, procede de que sus autores adoptan una posicién muy analoga 
a la que van a tomar después los que se mofan de la escuela gon- 
gorina, y pueden hacernos aquilatar el valox de esta fase embri- 
onaria de un movimiento de superabundancia ornamental, altiso- 

4 Bib. Aut. Esp., LVII, pag. 144, lo que por otra parte procede de Gautier de 
Coincy, V. Puymaigre, Les Vieux Auteurs Castillans. Premiére Série, Paris, 
1888, pag. 208. 

5“Te lyrisme et la préciosité cultistes en Espagne” en Beihefte sur Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische philologie. XVIII hft. 

® “ Observaciones acerca de Géngora y del Culteranismo en Espafia.” Rev. 


de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes, I pags., 317-342. Este articulo acaba de ser re- 
producido en la Revue Hispanique, XLVI, pags., 281-311. 
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nancia o pulimiento extravagante, que anublaban la facil compren- 
sién de la clausula y pueden, consiguientemente, hacernos apreciar, 
como tales procedimientos tendian a desenvolverse, antes de que el 
genio de Gongora recogiese los elementos dispersos, articulandolos 
de modo consciente y por elevada, aunque lamentable en sus resul- 
tados, ansiedad estética. 

Acerca de alguna de estas censuras, ya antes sefialada, hombres 
de valer se han expresado de modo bien explicito: asi, por ejemplo 
Farinelli, discutiendo las afirmaciones de Thomas acerca del influjo, 
que éste sefialaba en otra de sus obras,’ del joven Carrillo de Soto- 
mayor en su paisano el autor de Las Soledades dice: “ Habia bas- 
tantes poetastros que trataban, atin en la infancia de Gongora de 
ocultar el vacio de sus poesias por medio de un estilo pomposo y de 
un rebuscamiento retérico exagerado,”® y hace sdlo unos meses P. 
Enriquez Urefia, hablando del soneto de Pedro de Espinosa, que 
luego apuntaré, se produce en estos términos: “ Conviene, ademas, 
hacer hincapié en lo que este soneto revela: en 1605 estaban ya en 
boga procedimientos estilisticos que hoy nos parecen culteranos y 
que entonces comenzaban a parecer, por lo menos, ininteligibles.’’® 

La cuestién de la oscuridad habia sido ya tratada en el terreno 
de los principios antes de la evoluci6n del arte de Gongora. Ya 
Herrera, a quién algunos han considerado como precursor del 
movimiento cultista,’° y que en sus composiciones, como en algun 
sitio dice el Profesor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “sins by emphasis, by re- 

7 Géngora et le gongorisme considerés dans leurs rapports avec le marinisme 
(Extrait des Mémoires couronnés de |’Académie royale de Belgique) Paris, 1911. 

8“ Marinismus und Gongorismus,” en Deutsche Literaturzeitung, XXXIII, 
col. 1417. 

® Revista de Filologia Espatola, IV, pag. 291. 

107, Thomas, Le Lyrisme ... pags. 56s., Coster, Fernando de Herrera, 
Paris, 1908, pags. 298s. Cafiete habia dicho op. cit. “hasta en Fernando de 
Herrera se encuentran asomos de amaneramiento gongorino” y mas categérica- 
mente habia manifestado su opinién el acacemico Don Fermin de la Puente y 
Apezechea, cuando en el discurso que pronuncid al ingresar en la Espafiola 
decia: “ Yo, Sefiores, he creido siempre que el fendmeno de la corrupcidén lite- 
raria de Goéngora principia en Herrera y permanece incubado, por decirlo asi, 
hasta que se presenté el destinado para desenvolverle. Me lo hace creer de esta 
suerte algiin ligero rastro que en aquél noto de afectacién o hinchazén, defecto 
que recogen con harta facilidad los imitadores.” (Discursos leidos en las re- 
cepciones publicas que ha celebrado desde 1847 la Real Academia Espaiiola. Ma- 
drid, 1860-65. Vol. I, pags. 264-65.) 
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dundacy and verbosity” sostuvo en las anotaciones a Garcilaso que 
“la escuridad que procede de las cosas i de la dotrina es alabada i 
tenida entre los que saben en mucho’ y en otro lugar se lee: “ No 
entienden que ninguno puede merezer la estimacion de noble poeta, 
que fuese facil a todos i no tuuiese encubierta mucha erudicion i 
conocimiento de cosas.’’!? 

El grande humanista Alonso Lopez Pinciano en la Epistola VI 
de su Filosofia Antigua Poética, y bajo el epigrafe Del Péetico Len- 
guaje, se ocupa del asunto y después de decirnos que “los autores 
de industria afectan escuridad muchas veces” y que “ ordinaria- 
mente los poetas andan buscando vocablos para no ser entendidos ” 
pone en boca de Hugo la recta doctrina, ensefiandonos “ que hay tres 
maneras de escuridad, las dos son artificiosas y virtuosas y la ter- 
cera era mala y ruda. La primera de las artificiosas es, cuando un 
poeta, de industria no quiere ser entendido de todos y esto lo suele 
hacer por guardar el individuo, como dicen los italianos, que si el 
Petrarca hablara claro en aquella Cancion que decis'* y Mingo Re- 
bulgo en su Egloga pudiera ser que no le conservaran; y que ni el 
Papa ni el Rey de aquellos tiempos los libraran de la muerte. Y 4 
quien pareciere mal esta escuridad parecera bien una grande temeri- 
dad. La otra escuridad artificiosa es causada de la mucha leccién 
y erudicién en la cual no tiene culpa el poeta sino el lector que por 


ser falto dellas deja de le entender . . . y no culpe de escuro al 
11 Obras de Garcilasso de la Vega con anotaciones . . . Sevilla, 1580, pag. 
127. 
12 Fernando de Herrera Controversia sobre sus anotaciones ... Soc. de 


Bibliéf. Andaluces, 1870, pag. 86. 

18 Se refiere a la Canzone XI que empieza: “ Mai non vo’piti cantar com’io 
soleva” En “Jl Petrarca con lespositione d’ Alessandro Vellutello, Venetia 1560, 
en el fol. 143v. se dice.” “La presente dottissima e moralissima Canzon fu fatta 
dal Poeta in quel tempo, nel qual di sopradetto habbiamo, ch’egli s’era da seruigi 
di Giouanni XXII & dalla corte partito, essendo alla sua habitatione di Valclusa 
ad habitar tornato, nella qual tre cose uolse in sententia significare. La Prima, 
che del tempo, nel qual a servigi del Pontefice era stato, si teneua malcontento 
& satisfatto da lui. La seconda che per la ingratitudine d’esso Pontefice uerso 
di lui usata . .. s’era da quella partito . .. E nondimeno, uolendo egli ancora 
in tal biasmo perseuerare e per suo particolare sdegno, del Pontefice dolersi, per 
fuggir de mordaci e fastidiose lingue di questi ignoranti, e forse temendo che 
mal gliene potesse incontrare penso di uolere sotto tanto uelato e coperto modo 
il suo concetto esprimere, che da questi tali non potesse per alcun modo pit 
esser inteso.” 
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aposento que esta muy claro, mas culpe a su vista la tiene ofus- 
cada. Estas son las maneras de escuridad artificiosas que suelen 
usar los poetas. La tercera escuridad es mala y viciosa, que nunca 
buen poeta usd, la cual nace por falta de ingenio de invencion o de 
elocucién, digo por que trae conceptos intrincados y dificiles, 6 dis- 
pone, 6 por mejor decir, confunde los vocablos de manera que no se 
deja entender la oracion.” Y estas opiniones se ven realzadas en 
la respuesta de Don Gabriel al Pinciano. “En la frasis habia mas 
que dificultar, si han de ser claras 6 escuras en la Poética. Bien me 
parece que tenga de lo uno y de lo otro, que sean un poco escuras al 
vulgo y claras a los doctos; que de aquella escuridad la grandeza, y 
desta claridad nace la suavidad a la oracién.’”** 

En 1602 publicd Lope de Vega la Primera parte de las Rimas, 
y en la dedicatoria al poeta sevillano Don Juan de Arguijo, trata de 
defenderse contra los ataques de que habia sido objeto por su novela 
pastoril La Arcadia, que habia visto la luz en 1598, y se expresa 
asi: “Ni es bien escribir por términos tan inauditos, que 2 nadie 
pareciessen inteligibles: pues si acaso las cosas son escuras, los que 
no han estudiado maldicen el libro, porque quisieran que todo estu- 
viera lleno de cuentos y novelas, cosa indigna de hombres de letras; 
pues no es justo que sus libros anden entre mecanicos e ignorantes, 
que quando no es para ensefiar, no se ha de escribir para los que no 
pudieron aprender.”’® Palabras que representan, como fina y pro- 
piamente manifiesta Castro, en su reftndicién de la Vida de Lope 
del Profesor Rennert, que “el autor se declara partidario de una 
literatura erudita bien distinta de la de sus comedias, presentan- 
donos una vez mas el dualismo que libraba batalla en su espiritu, y 
que nunca resolvid Lope en una suprema sintesis”*® y dicha pro- 

14 Ed. de Mufioz Pefia, Valladolid, pags. 248, 250-51, 273-74. 

15 Coleccién de obras sueltas, ast en prosa como en verso, de frey Lope Félix 
de Vega Carpio. Madrid, Sancha. 1776-1779. Tomo IV, pags. 167-68. 

16 Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega. Madrid, 1919, pag. 89. Oposi- 
cién semejante entre corrientes de pensamiento muy contrario aparece con rela- 
tiva frecuencia. Recuérdese el caso, en cierto punto similar, de Cervantes de que 
habla Savj Lépez cuando se ocupa de las Ejemplares y dice:” Aquel singular 
contraste que se observa en toda la creacién artistica de Cervantes, entre el Qui- 
jote y la Galatea, los intermedios cémicos y la Ultima novela, entre la vena 
realista, la humanidad profunda, el humor burlén y las palidas fantasias del 


suefio, esta vivo y presente en estas novelas.” Punto sobre el que se extiende 
también el deplorado critico italiano en el Capitulo “ Cervantes arcade.” (Paole 
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fesion de fe del inmortal escritor resulta mas curiosa si la compara- 
mos con el conocido pasaje del Arte nuevo de hacer comedias en 
este tiempo, aparecido en 1609 


y quando he de escribir una Comedia, 
encierro los preceptos con seis llaves ; 
saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio, 
para que no me den voces, que suele 
dar gritos la verdad en libros mudos; 
y escribo por el arte que inventaron 
los que el vulgar aplauso pretendieron, 
porque como las paga el vulgo, es justo 
hablarle en necio para darle gusto** 


antinomia entre el arte fragantemente popular de sus comedias y el 
arte alambicado, ostentoso de la pastoral; separacién de lo que Ila- 
maria Alomar los temas extrafios y los autdéctonos;'* diferencia 
entre las obras 


a donde acude el vulgo y las mujeres 


y un género artificioso—para refinados circulos aristocraticos—en 
el que “the nymphs and shepherds display throughout an alarming 
knowledge of literature, metaphysics, and theology,” como dice 
Walter W. Greg,’® caracterizando la evolucién de este tipo nove- 
lesco en Espaifia. 


Savj Lépez, Cervantes. Madrid, 1917. Traduccién de Antonio G. Solalinde, 
pags. 145 y 63 y siguientes.) Carducci en el ensayo “ Don Quixote” ha hecho 
alusién al contraste de temas caracteristico de los escritores y pintores espafioles 
de la época. (En su volumen “ Bozetti e Scherme,” Bologna, 1889, en el tomo 
tercero de Opere de Giosué Carducci.) 

17 Coleccién citada, Tomo IV, pag. 406 

18 En la interesante coleccién de ensayos La formacién de si mismo. Ma- 
drid, [1920], pag. 99, refiriéndose a Galdés dice: “Lo he comparado con Lope 
de Vega, y ahora me afirma en esta identidad de estirpe literaria. En Lope de 
Vega esta bien deslindado el grotesco imitador de Homero, Tasso, Ariosto y 
Sannazaro, del plasmador genial de los viejos temas que habian pasado de los 
cantares de gesta a las prosificaciones de las crénicas, a los romances, a los 
libros de caballerias—En la obra de Géngora, en la de Quevedo, en la del propio 
Cervantes, podriamos establecer esta saludable separacién entre los temas ex- 
trafios y los autéctonos.” 

19 Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. London, 1906, pags. 60-61. En 
otro lugar dice: “In passing from Alexandria to Rome it lost much of its 
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En varias ocasiones aparecen expresados los modos de pensar de 
Carrillo de Sotomayor en esta materia, y diferentemente ha sido 
considerada la importancia y fuerza potencial de sus pensamientos. 
Thomas en los extractos que ha hecho de las reflexiones de aquel 
poeta y Cuatralbo de las galeras de Espajia, vid un caso de influencia 
directa en la escuela que primero so llamo la nueva poesia y mas 
tarde culteranismo. Lo mismo opina Fitzmauric Kelly. En cambio 
Farinelli y Coster no comparten las ideas de Thomas.?° __ 

Me circuscribo a mostrar dos pasajes de aquel autor cuya poesia, 
al decir de Pedro de Valencia, estaba compuesta ““con mucho in- 
genio, y singular elegancia, y la prosa escrita con artificio y elo- 
cuencia no vulgar.”” En uno de dichos lugares se lee: “Oluide el 
ignorante su ignorancia . . . no es bueno le ofenda la escuridad del 
Poeta siendo su saber 6 su entendimiento el escuro. Que milagro 
si embuelto en la noche de su ignorancia misma, le parezcan tales 
las obras de los que leyere?” y mas adelante “ contentarase alguno, 
quien duda, por contentar su opinion, y defender su proposito, con 
dezirle, es bastante el ser claro . . . engafio cierto no pequeiio, si 
en el Orador merce vn nombre digno de vnas humildes esperangas, 
en el Poeta lo sera de viciosas.’’*! 

Este profunde desprecio de la masa indocta, que le es peculiar, 
recuerda el modo de pensar de los poetas de la Pléiade. Joachim de 
Bellay en su Defense et illustration de la langue francaise dice: 
“Seulement veux-je admonester celuy qui aspire 4 une gloire non 
vulgaire, s’eloigner de ces ineptes admirateurs, fuir ce peuple igno- 
limpid purity; the clear crystal of the drink was mixed with flavours and 
perfumes to fit the palate of a patron or an emperor. The example of adultera- 
tion being once set . . . it became a court plaything, in which princes and great 
ladies, poets and wits loved to see themselves figured and complimented, and 
the practice of assuming pastoral names becoming almost universal in polite 
circles, the convention, which had passed from the eclogue on to the stage, passed 
from the stage into actual existence, and court life became one continual pageant 
of pastoral conceit. From the court is passed into circles of learning, and grave 
jurists and administrators, poets and scholars, set about the refining of language 
and literature decked out in all the fopperies of the fashionable craze.” (Ca- 
pitulo “ The origin and nature of pastoral,” pag. 7.) 

20 Thomas, Le Lyrisme . . . pags. 71s; Géngora. . . . 78; Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
“Géngora,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, Second series, Vol. XXXV, pag. 171; Farinelli, loco citato; Coster, 


“Baltasar Gracian,” Revue hispanique, XXIX, pag. 615. 
21 Obras, Madrid, 1611, fols. 133 v. y 135 v. 
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rant, peuple ennemy de tout rare et antique scavoir: se contenter de 
peu de lecteurs a l’exemple de celuy qui pour tous auditeurs ne de- 
mandoit que Platon: et d’Horace qui veut ses ceuvres estre leus de 
trois ou quatre seulement, entre lesquels est Auguste,”** y en la 
Oda XIII dedicada Au Seigneur Bouju y titulada De Pinmortalité 
des poétes, se encuentran estos versos : 


Rien ne me plaist, fors ce qui peut desplaire 
Au jugement du rude populaire.* 


Si Ronsard decia en 1564: “ Si vous estimez que je sois desireux 
de la faveur du vulgaire, vous vous trompez encores beaucoup; car 
le plus grand desplaisir que je scaurois avoir en ce monde c’est 
d’estre estimé ou recherché du peuple.” ya antes otro poeta de la 
misma escuela, Bastier de la Peruse, y de modo patente, habia ex- 
presado sus propositos : 


Jay caché dix mille vers 
Pleins de graces nompareilles, 
Qui ne seront descouvers 

Que pour les doctes oreilles. 
Le vulgaire populace 

Ne merite telle grace, 

Et la grand’ tourbe ignorante 
N’est digne qu’on les luy chante: 
Car Apollon ne veut pas 
Que celuy qu’il favorise 

Ses vers divins profanise 
Les chantant au peuple bas.** 


22 (Euvres complétes. Paris, 1903, I, pag. 42. 

23 Loco citato, pag. 202. 

24 (Euvres completes de P. de Ronsard, ed. Blanchemain, Paris, 1866, pag. 
143. 

Jean Bastier de la Péruse nacido, al parecer, en Angouléme hacia 1530. 
Pertenecia al grupo de poetas de Poitiers y en los alrededores de esta ciudad 
muere en 1555. Una de sus obras, la tragedia en cinco actos Médée, merecid 
que este autor fuese alabado entusidsticamente. Los versos que cito pueden 
hallarse en la coleccién Couvres choisies des Poétes francais du XVIe siécle 
contemporains de Ronsard de L. Becq de Fouquiéres Paris, 1880, pag. 150. 
Mas textos en comprobacién pueden hallarse en la ed. critica de La Deffence et 
ilustration, de Henri Chamard, Paris, 1904, pag. 316, n. 7. 
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y Horacio, sin ir tan lejos como estos refinados, ya habia dicho en 
sus tiempos: 


Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor™ 


El gusto del siglo XV es conocidamente crespo y afectado, afi- 
cionado a latinismos, a alusiones de varia erudiciOn y a toda la 
demas ambitiosa ornamenta de que el poeta latino nos habla en su 
famosa Epistola. Si Sempronio invita a su amo a dejar rodeos y 
poesias “ que no es habla conueniente la que 4 todos no es comin, la 
que todos no participan, la que pocos entienden’’' no se libré la 
obra inmortal de la censura de aquel fino catador renacentista, 
Juan de Valdés, cuando alega que el estilo de la Celestina peca por 
dos cosas: amontonamiento de vocablos y que pone algunos tan 
latinos “que no s‘entienden en el castellano, y en partes adonde 
podria poner propios castellanos que los ay”’ y unas paginas antes 
habia manifestado respecto a Juan de Mena, que aunque todos le 
dan comtnmente la palma el entiende que “no se la daria, quanto al 
dezir propiamente ni quanto al usar propios y naturales vocablos; 
porque, si no m’engajfio, se descuidé mucho en esta parte, a lo menos 
en aquellas sus Trecientas, endonde quiriendo mostrarse doto, es- 
crivid tan escuro que no es entendido, y puso ciertos vocablos, unos 
que por grosseros se devrian desechar y otros que por muy latinos 
no se dexan entender de todos, como son: rostro jocundo, fondon 
del polo segundo y cinge toda la sfera, que todo esto pone en una 
copla, lo qual a mi ver es mas escrivir mal latin que buen castell- 
ano.”’6 

Veamos ahora como antes de lo que califics Thomas de volte 
face subite de Géngora, autores bien conocidos, reprobaban ciertas 
composiciones espafiolas que no se acomodaban a la maxima de la 
perspicuidad que Aristoteles preceptuaba.** Castillejo “el festivo e 

25 Epist, I, 19, 37. 

21 Aucto VIII Ed. Cejador, Clasicos Castellanos, XXIII, pag. 22. 

26 Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Boehmer, Romanische Studien, VI, Heft XXII, 
pags. 415 y 406. 

27 También Jerénimo de Arbolanches en aquella agria epistola a Don 
Melchor Enrico, su maestro en artes, que precede a Los nueve libros de las 


Habidas habla primero de que 
Ni sé decir vocablos nunco usados 
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ingenioso poeta” en su campafia vehemente contra los introductores 
de las formulas métricas italianas, les achacé los vicios del vacio y 
de la dificil comprension. Hablando de Boscan dice: 


Mas trovada 

Una copla muy penada, 
El mismo confesara 

Que no sabe donde va 

Ni se funda sobre nada.”* 


Y en otra composicién pone en boca de Jorge Manrique: 


Nuestra lengua es muy devota 
Dela clara brevedad, 

Y esta trova, a la verdad, 

Por el contrario, denota 
Oscura prolijidad.*® 


Lo mismo Gregorio Silvestre, antes de convertirse a los primores 
que venian de la peninsula hermana, en la Satira tercera del libro 
primero, la cual empieza Desmedido sonetero cuenta que vid Vn 
mal trobado conceto, al que 


Yo no le hallo sentido, 
al derecho, no al traues*®® 


y en La Visita de Amor, del libro segundo, califica las nuevas ha- 

bilidades retéricas no muy suavemente de “ metro prolijo,” “alga- 

rabia de allende”’ y sigue: 
El subjeto frio y duro, 

y el estilo tan obscuro, 

que la dama en quien se emplea 


y mas tarde 
Ni sé hacer versos que ninguno entienda, 
Como Ausias March en lengua lemosina 
V., por ejemplo, Gallardo Ensayo de una biblioteca . . . I, cols. 258-59. 
28 Contra los encarecimientos de las coplas espaiiolas que tratan de amores, 
Bib. de Aut. Esp., XXXII, pag. 156. 
29 Contra los que dejan los metros castellanos y siguen los italianos, loco 
citato, pag. 159. 
30 Las obras del famoso: poeta Gregorio Silvestre ... Granada, 1599, fol. 
102 r. 
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duda, por sabia que sea, 
si es requiebro 6 si es conjuro 
y luego: 

Con duefias, y con donzellas, 
dijo Venus: ;qué pretende, 
quien les dize sus querellas 
en lenguaje que no entiende, 
el, ni yo, no vos, ni ellas ?%* 


En la version de la Jntroductio ad Sapientiam, de J. Luis Vives, 
que en 1546 publicd Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, aparece una 
maxima CDLXI que declara “Tu hablar sea modesto, cortés i bien 
criado; no aspero, no rustico, ni necio ni tampoco repulido i traba- 
jado: de manera que sea natural, i que todos te entiendan i no que 
ayan menester interprete para entender lo que dices.”” Y Cervantes 
de Salazar afiade en nota al pie “ Fea cosa es, que aviendo dado 
Dios la platica a los hombres, para que con ella exprimiessen sus 
conceptos, i con ella se amassen mas unos a otros, hable alguno tan 
escuro, que ni el sepa lo que dice ni los que le oyen lo que habla: de 
manera que seria mejor ser mudo, i darse a entender por sefias, que 
usar mal de lo que Dios le did para aprovecharse dello.”*? 

En el Discurso sobre la lengua castellana de Ambrosio de Mor- 
ales,®* que en 1546 vio la luz aludié a los “ que pecan en usar voca- 
blos estrafios, i nuevas maneras de decir, que pocos entienden, solo 
con ganas de no parecer a los otros” y después “ Vnos pocos Espa- 
fioles necios, que para hacerse estimar por sabios entre los igno- 
rantes, hablan de manera que no los entiendan, han de ser causa y 
bastar, para que junto con ellos sean condenados todos los que con 
prudencia procuran hablar bien el Castellano?” y mas tarde: “I 
quien avra que diga, que el cuidado que se pusiere en assi adornar 
nuestro hablar Castellano, no lo ha de desviar mucho del comun 

31 Loco cttato, fols. 169 v. p 170 r. 

82 Obras qve Francisco Cervantes de Salazar ha hecho ... ed. de Cerda y 
Rico, Madrid, 1752, pag. 83 de la Introducion I Camino para La Sabidvria. 

83 Este Discurso fué reimpreso, con ciertas modificaciones, en Cérdoba el 
afio 1585 al frente, ocmo la primera vez, de la obras de su to Hernan Pérez de 
Oliva. Sigo la ediciédn de Cerda de las obras de Cervantes de Salazar, que acabo 


de citar, donde indica las varias lecciones : en los trozos que copio no habia 
hecho cambio ninguno. Pags. 11, 12 y 14-15. 
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uso? no en los vocablos ni en la propiedad de la lengua, que seria 
gran vicio, sino en escogerlos, apropiarlos, repartirlos, i suavemente 
i con diversidad mezclarlos, para que resulte toda la composicion 
estremada, natural, llena, copiosa, bien dispuesta i situada. I este 
pulir desta manera la habla quan ageno, quan diferente, i quan con- 
trario es de la afectacion! EI cielo i la tiérra, lo blanco i lo negro, lo 
claro i lo escuro, no esta mas lejos de ser una cosa, que estas dos de 
juntarse o parecerse.” 

Igualmente Luis Barahona de Soto, en cuyos veros veia D. 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza “Un claro ingenio, un vivo entendi- 
miento,—un sentido profundo, un raro aviso,—una varia leccién y 
un decir liso,” se burl6 donosa y repetidamente de los poetas reve- 
sados e ininteligibles. Aparecen las invectivas principalmente en 
dos satiras que “ pueden considerarse como el esbozo de un tratado 
de poética”’ como dice Rodriguez Marin. Son estas satiras las de- 
dicadas a Gregorio Silvestre y al Duque de Sessa, esta ultima inti- 
tulada Contra los malos poetas afectados y escuros en sus poesias. 
El transcribir dichas censuras seria excesivamente largo. Andtese 
este ejemplo de expresiones rebuscadas : 


Una razon gallarda, por figura, 
No niego que es virtud de cuando en cuando; 
Mas ir en ellas siempre no es cordura. 
Decir, por la mafiana, entonces cuando 
El gran cochero que en las ondas mora 
Va del Paropamiso transmontando, 
Y, por verano, al tiempo que el Aurora 
A su morada antigua vuelve, y Febo 
El uno y otro cuerno al Tauro dora, 
Aquéstas ni otras tales no repruebo; 
Mas los extremos juzgo por gran vicio, 
Aunque para jiiez soy muy mancebo. 


Pero el tantas veces citado Thomas, que se ocupo de estas criti- 
cas, paso por alto otra satira, que si bien no forma un cuerpo de 
doctrina, incidentalmente nos suministra algtin caso digno de curio- 
sidad. Me refiero a la que lleva por titulo Contra algunas nece- 
dades. Dice en ella cuan propio es del nuevo enamorado 
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. calzar guante, 
Escribir carta obscura, presumiendo 
Que lo que no se entiende es elegante 


Y luego: 


Y el otro, que, queriendo encarescelle 
A la dama su pena y su belleza, 
Habla por do no pueden entendelle: 

«Si la influencia obliga de la alteza 
De la zona pendiente al natalicio, 
No subiera de punto tu esquiveza, 

Para que como forjan tan sin vicio 
La estampa do el vestigio pasé Apolo 
De la linea menor por beneficio 

Pudiera yo llamarme en dicha solo 
Con que tt, mi sefiora, me creyeras, 
Pues 4 ti solo adoro y 4 ti inmolo.» 

Yo no se quien escribe estas maneras 
Tan duras de entender y de entenderse 
Cémo pienso que habla muy de veras.** 


Pero las reprobaciones no venian sdlo del lado de los espafioles. 
Ronsard, que podia otorgar coronas por su condicién magna de 
poeta,*® en el prologo de su insoportable Franciade, que aparece en 
las ediciones posteriores a la princeps, ataca a los poetas espajfioles : 

“Tu auras les conceptions grandes et hautes, comme je t’ay 
plusieurs fois adverti, et non monstrueuses ny quintessencieuses, 
comme sont celles des Espagnols. II faudroit un Apollon pour les 
interpreter, encor il y seroit bien empesché avec tous ses oracles et 
trepieds.”°* Y esta execracién es particularmente curiosa, porque 

84.uis Barahona de Soto. Estudio biogrdfico, bibliogréfico y critico por 


Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Madrid, 1903, pags. 704-05, 726, 729-30. 
85 Recuérdense los famosos y apdécrifos versos atribuidos a Carlos IX, 


aunque “jamais ce prince n’a exprimé des idées aussi libérales, dans un style 
aussi cornélien” (V. CEuvres complétes de P. de Ronsard. Ed, Laumonier, 


Paris, 1914-19, VII, pag. 353, VIII, pag. 211): 


Tous deux egalement nous portons des Couronnes; 
Mais, roy, ie ies recois, Poéte, tu les donnes. 


86 Préface sur la Franciade touchant le Poéme Heroique. “Au Lecteur 
Aprentif.” CEuvres complétes de P. de Ronsard. Ed. Blanchemain, Paris, 1858, 
III, pag. 31. 
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tal poema es en su composiciOn un mosaico de obras de la antigue- 
dad clasica y claramente expresa su intencién en el cuarteto que 
coloca al frente de la revision de 1578 


Les Francais qui mes vers liront, 
S’ils ne sont et Grecs et Romains, 
En lieu de ce livre ils n’auront 
Qu’un pesant faix entre les mains. 


Es decir “a ceux qui ne se plaisient pas 4 son poeme, il ne re- 
prochait pas un defaut de sens littéraire, mais, rapporte Binet, leur 
« ignorance ».”’57 

éA qué poeta tendria en mente al exponer estas abominaciones ? 
éAcaso a Juan de Mena? Las obras traducidas al francés eran 
casi exclusivamente en prosa, los Libros de Amadis, la Celestina, 
las cosas del obispo de Mondofiedo, etc.** iConocia Ronsard el 
espafiol? A los diez y seis afios podia hablar inglés, italiano y ale- 
man*® y se recordara que su padre, Louis de Ronsard, que era 
maitre d’hétel de los hijos de Francisco I, les acompafid en sus 
cuatro afios de cautividad cuando fueron enviados a Espafia en 
rehenes (1526-1530). 

Baltasar del Alcazar escribe un soneto burlesco con estrambote, 
donde humoristicamente aconseja al poeta que no se preocupe en 
hacer claro el sentido del soneto que escriba, porque si resulta in- 
comprensible un comentarista se encargara de poner de manifiesto 
el significado oculto que pueda encerrar. Hé aqui como se expresa: 


Haz un soneto que levante el vuelo 
Sobre el Caucaso, monte inaccesible, 
De estilo generoso y apacible 
Lleno de variedad de Cipro y Delo. 

Con perlas, ambar, oro, grana y yelo, 
Nieve quise decir, no fue posible: 


87 J. J. Jusserand, Ronsard, Les grands écrivains francais Paris, 1913, pag. 
141. Conf. en relacion con sus Odas el trabajo de Paul Laumonier, Ronsard 
poete lyrique, Paris, 1900, pags. 336 s. y 419 s. 

88 Conf. la Bibliographie Hispano-frangaise de Fouché-Delbosc, en Biblio- 
graphie hispanique, 1912. 

89 Ronsard and La Pléiade, by George Wyndham, London, 1906, pag. 6. 
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No sea lo esencial inteligible 
Pues no ha de faltarle un Velutelo.*° 


En la Sexta parte del Pastor de Filida de Galvez de Montalvo y 
con motivo de la discusién entre Batto y Silvano, sobre los méritos 
respectivos de las escuelas tradicional e italianizante, Siralvo, ar- 
bitro de la contienda, advierte “pues un soneto que entra en mil 
epitetos y sale sin conceto ninguno y tiénese por es_ncia que sea 
escuro y toque fabula” y habla del poeta que anda “tras un vocablo 
exquisito 6 nuevo, al gusto de decirle, le encajaran donde nunca 
venga” y presenta un soneto “a propdsito de que ha de seguir siem- 
pre la llaneza” donde termina expresando 


que a juicio de sabia y cuerda gente, 
lo fino es: pan por pan, vino por vino* 


sano consejo que hace recordar el tan conocido principio de Boileau 


Je ne puis rien nommer, si se n’est par son nom: 
J’appéle un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon 


En el Viaje Entretenido de Agustin de Rojas, que lleva aproba- 
cidn con fecha de 15 de Mayo de 1603, y al final del libro segundo, 
hay una loa que dijo en Toledo cuando estuvo con Villegas y “ que 
parecio bien con grandisimo extremo, por ser la traza nueva y la 
novedad peregrina” y donde ridiculiza cierto lenguaje que no es en- 
tendido por todos 


Piedras, bronzes, chapiteles, 
piramides, coliseos, 
obeliscos y colosos, 
mobiles y paralelos, 
rafes, techumbre, arquitraues, 
pentagonas y cruceros ; 
bien se que solo me entienden 
no mas que los arquitectos. 
Dioptra, timpano, limbo, 


40 Poesias de Baltasar del Alcazar, ed. de la Real Academia Espafiola, a 
cargo de F. Rodriguez Marin. Madrid, 1919, pag. 138. 

41 Ed. de Menéndez Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, Madrid, 1905-15. II, 
pags. 468-6o. 
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aranaes, pinolas, globos, 
almincatarad, numitos, 
coluros y meteoros, 

Pleyadas, Arturo, norte, 

Via lactea, signos, polos ; 

bien se que solo me entienden 
aquellos que son astrologos. 


Pero sin duda la estrofa mas interesante es donde se lee: 


Contumelia y puspusura, 
argonauta y cicatriza, 
regomello y dinguindayna, 
cazpotea y sinfonia, 
magalania y cinfuntunia, 
zegomella y ciparisa ; 
esta lengua entiende Rios 
y otros que echan bernardinas.* 


y digo la mas interesante porque esta misma expresiOn echar ber- 
nardinas la usa Suarez de Figueroa en pleno florecimiento gongo- 
rino, en 1617, para atacar a los mantenedores de los nuevos métodos 
de arte.*® 


42 Menéndez Pelayo, op. cit. IV, pags. 541-42. 

43“ Con estas palabras, quanto a la lengua de bien graue autor, quedaran, a 
mi ver, conuencidos (permita se impugne esta nouedad su primer autor, si bien 
lucidissimo ingenio en nuestra vulgar) los que siguen secta contraria, publicando 
bernardinas y haziendo buria de los a cuyas manos lIlegan. Sin duda se leuanta 
en Espafia nueua torre de Babel .. .” El Passagero, ed. de Selden Rose, Soc. 
Bibliof. esp. Vol. XXXVIII. Madrid 1914, pag. 101. La frase echar bernar- 
dinas habra que entenderla en el sentido que da Covarrubias en su Tesoro “ unas 
razones que ni atan ni desatan, y, no significando nada, pretende el que las dize, 
con su disimulacion, engafiar a los que le estan oyendo” y no en el absurdo que 
se ve en el Diccionario de Autoridades y que se repite atin en la décimocuarta 
edicién del de la Academia, Madrid, 1914, a pesar de que en aquella fecha era ya 
académico el Sr. Rodriguez Marin, que habia escrito a propdsito de esta cuestion 
una erudita nota en su esmerada edicién del Rinconete y Cortadillo, Sevilla, 1905, 
pags. 384-86. Otro caso de este modismo puede hallarse en Salas Barbadillo 
cuando dice: “ Aqui entraron los médicos. Y después de haber sido informados 
del origen del mal y examinado el pulso . . . hicieron junta en otra pieza mas 
afuera, y después de haber hablado cuatro bernardinas y dado con el remedio 
menos importante, aunque el mal era de cuidado, ofrecieron buenas esperanzas 
de la salud del enfermo.” (Obras de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, ed. 
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Muy bien conocido es el soneto de Pedro Espinosa que em- 
pieza “‘ Rompe la niebla de una gruta escura” y que lleva el numero 
59 en la Primera parte de las Flores de poetas ilustres. En las notas 
el docto Rodriguez Marin** se limita a reproducir un parrafo de 
Sedano. Mas tarde en su trabajo sobre el poeta antequerano,*® 
indica dubitativamente la posibilidad de que el soneto de Espinosa 
aluda al de Pacheco, que tiene en la misma antologia el numero 
221, pero la sugestidn no parece muy convincente. 

Juan de la Cueva, del que decia Cervantes “ Se que sus obras del 
eterno oluido,—(a despecho y pesar del violento—curso del tiempo) 
libraran su nombre,—quedando con vn claro alto renombre.” trata 
de la materia en su Exemplar Poetico, impreso por Sedano en el 
tomo VIII de su Parnaso en que dice que se sirve para la edicién.de 
un Cédice escrito y firmado el afio 1605, aunque hoy después de los 
trabajos de Wulf y de Walberg,*® sabemos que hay que fecharlo en 
1606. 

Manifiesta el autor del Exemplar en la ‘ Epistola primera’ que 
no debe el poeta caer en un estilo bajo y ordinario, pero: 


Cayra en el mismo yerro el qu’escriviendo 
puramente en lenguage Castellano 
se sale del, por escrevir horrendo. 
Cual ya dixo un Poeta semi Hispano 
el centimano gigans que vibrava, 
que ni hablo en Romance, ni en Romano. 
Otro que d’elevado se elevava 


Cotarelo, Madrid, 1907-1909. Tomo II, pags. 65-66.) Estos tres ejemplos que 
aqui incluyo pueden unirse a los que presenta Rodriguez Marin. Ultimamente 
Valle-Inclan en la humoristica Farsa de la enamorada del Rey (Madrid, [1920], 
Jornada primera, pag. 33) pone en boca de Justina los siguientes versos: 

j Nueve princesas que hermanas son! 

Tu me respondes con bernardinas 

Cuando te muestro mi corazon. 


44 Sevilla, 1896, pags. 356-57. 

45 Madrid, 1907, pag. 55. 

46 Conf. “ Poemes inedits de Juan de la Cueva” Lunds Universitets Ars- 
Skrift, XIII, pags. XXIII, XXIX, y XLIX. 

Juan de la Cueva et son “ Exemplar Poetico” Lunds U. Ars-Skrift, XXXIX, 
pags. 35 y 38. Me sirvo de esta edicién para las citas que a continuacién 
presento. 
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dixo, el sonoro son i boz de Orfeo, 
en mi espiritu interno modulava. 
Esta escabrosidad d’estilo es feo, . . .*7 


En la Epistola III da reglas de estilo y aconseja al poeta que 
hable pura, casta, propiamente y en lengua conocida: 


Que no mescle bocablo diferente 
con mudar letras, o afiedir diciones, 
sino cual pide el Arte, i se consiente 
Sea Griego, o Latino, o de naciones 
barbaras, aplicado i bien dispuesto 
es usado de celebres varones. 
Mas no se entiende que a de ser conpuesto 
d’Esclavon, i Germano, i misturado 
‘ de aquella suerte en otra lengua puesto. 
Y sigue: 
. . es justo se condene 
el que corrompe bozes naturales 
cual hizo Aldricio assi escriviendo a Irene; 
Eres oficinaria de mis males, 
indomita, cruel, lisonginosa, 
de corruscantes ojos penetrales. 
Otro dixo en un ansia congoxosa: 
ay me, que por estar alonjinada 
manipulando estoy mi faz llorosa. 
Otro al de Gelves, en la fuerte espada 
ecedes al mas inclito herostano. 
de Heros, ved si ay voz tan mal formada. 
De suerte, que hablando en Castellano 
si d’estrangera voz se aprovecharen 
no huyendo lo impuro es ser profano. 
A los que desto el paso desviaren 
van caminando a ser reprehendidos, 
i a despefiarse cuando bien se amparen. 
De dos Archi Poetas conocidos 
una murmuracion oy a un Poeta 
porque usavan vocablos ascondidos. 


47 Op. cit. pag. 51. 
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Sclopetum, llamavan la Escopeta, 
Estapeda, decian al Estrivo, 
famelica curante a la Dieta. 
Al maldiziente le dezian cancivo, 
a la casa comun de la vil gente 
publico alojamiento del festivo. 
Carnes priuium llamaban comunmente 
a las carnestolendas i assi usavan 
de aquesta afectacion impertinente.** 


Pocos afios después aparecen los geniales y desconcertantes 
poemas de la segunda manera de Gongora: las acometidas contra la 
nueva poesia menudean: hay frias y razonadoras cansuras y contra 
ella se esgrime, también, el arma del ridiculo y se acude a reto- 
zonas y donosas parodias del elemento contorsionante y grotesco 
que caracteriza a las crecientes actividades de la joven escuela, y 
para todo ello hay mayor razon cada dia que pasa, pero el movi- 
miento avanza vencedor. El adjetivo culto, emblema de la escuela, 
toma un sentido peyorativo,*® y suena a escarnio, pero si no todos 
los poetas confiesan su imitacion de Gongora tan paladinamente 
como Jacinto Polo de Medina, cuando decia 


Ya por gongorizar en la maleta 
del cordobes poeta 


48 Op. cit. pags. 66 y 67. 

49 7. la lista de textos que, para estudiar su evolucién semantica, Thomas 
presenta. Curiosa, entiendo, que puede ser una nota marginal que se encuentra 
en los Versos espirituales, de Fray Pedro de Enzinas, publicados en Cuenca por 
Serrano de Vargas en 1597, donde el autor habla en el texto de una inculta 
montaiia y pone al margen “ inculta i. no cultiuada” (Egloga segunda, fol. 17 v.) 
En primer lugar demuestra que atin aquella fecha era el significado no muy 
claro, porque las otras palabras que explica son términos oscuros, alusiones a la 
mitologia, por ejemplo, y ademas este significado que se da mucho antes de la 
aparicién del gongorismo, es el que repetidamente usa Lope, asi en la Dorotea 
“ Aquel poeta es culto, que cultiua de suerte su poema, que no dexa cosa, Aspera 
ni escura, como vn labrador vn campo” (Acto IV, ed. Américo Castro. Renaci- 
miento, pag. 209) o aquel otro caso que se encuentra en El guante de Doita 
Blanca citado per Castro en su erudita refundicién de la Vida de Lope del Pro- 
fessor Rennert, pag. 540. 


Hay sonetones de nutra 
con estupendos vocablos 
a quien llama la ironia 
cultos, por mal cultivados. 
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meti las ufias, y en las Soledades 
ejectuté mil robos y maldades®® 


no por eso aparecen menos libres de sus influencias. Todo el mundo 
literario europeo parece terreno propicio, en aquella época, para la 
germinacion de las mismas tendencias: las otras hermanas litera- 
turas meridionales, francesa e italiana; la portuguesa, que toma a 
Gongora como dechado y modelo;*' la segunda escuela de Silesia, 
en Alemania, con Cristian Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau y 
Daniel Casper von Lohenstein, como introductores del gusto de 
Marino; la literatura inglesa que ve surgir la Schol of Wit,5* que 
tiene mas paridad con el movimiento de que me ocupo y con el con- 
ceptismo, que el tantas veces sefialado Euphuism, que el ultimo tra- 
tadista que de este problema se ha ocupado, caracteriza como sigue: 
But the simplest and safest form of definition is that Euphuism is a 
style characterized by the figures known in ancient and medieval 
rhetoric as schemes (schemata), and more specifically by the word- 
schemes (schemata verborum), in contrast with those known as 
tropes; that is to say, in effect, by the figures of sound or vocal 
ornament.®* ‘“ Todos los movimientos similares al nuestro, sin em- 


50 Segunda parte de la Floresta de Rimas antiguas castellanas, ordenada 
por Don Juan Nicolas Bohl de Faber. Hamburgo, 1823, pag. 359. 

51 Sobre todo puede verse en las colecciones el Postilhdo de Apolo y A 
Phenix Renascida. 

52 V, la conocida obra de Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. III. 

53 Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit. Euphues & his England, by John Lyly, 
edited by M. W. Croll and H. Clemons. London, 1916. Introduction, paginas 
XV y XVI. Karl Borinski habia tomado una actitud excesivamente radical al 
decir: “Dieser Stil, [el cultismo] mit dem ‘Euphuismus’ und ‘ Marinismus’ 
gewohnlich zusammengeworfen, steht ganz fiir sich allein, obwohl er dieselbe 
Zeitstromung reprasentiert. Fiir den ‘Euphuismus’ hat Fr. Landmann bereits 
die Sonderstellung in Anspruch genommen (Euphues Ed. Heilbronn, 1887. In- 
troduction XIV. f.). ‘Sehr richtig hebt Landmann beim ‘Euphuismus’ die 
gekiinstelte Syntax (Antithesis), die Klangspielerei (Alliteration) und die Vor- 
liebe fiir Exempla (,foras-“) als die drei Elemente heraus. Davon ist nun der 
‘Cultismo’ das gerade Widerspiel. Der Lakonismus (das ,Macht und Donner- 
wort”), die spanische ,dureté“ (spater auch den Schlesiern vorgeworfen), die 
Anspielung: das sind seine Kennzeichen. Von der Liisternheit der marinitischen 
Equivoques, der Weichlichkeit der ambra- und zibetduftenden Beiwdrter bleibt 
er vollig fern. Der ‘Cultismo’ ist der ernsteste unter den drei Stilen. Der 
Gedanke ist sein Element. Insofern war er allerdings fiir einen Schriftsteller 
wie geschaffen, der das ,odi profanum’ im Denken als die vornehmste Regel 
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bargo, no se injertan de modo tan patente y duradero. Acaso esta 
diferencia de arraigo, pueda explicarla el dilatado proceso de prepa- 
racion lenta, que estas criticas contra la oscuridad, que acabo de 
presentar, patentizan, las cuales, como se ve, perduran a través del 
siglo XVI y se reiteran con marcado vigor y vehemencia a prin- 
cipios del XVII, la vispera de la tan discutida evoluci6n artistica de 
Gongora. 
ErasMO BUCETA 
UNIvERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


aufstellt.” que se lee en las paginas 3 y 4 de su Baltasar Gracidn und die Hofiiter- 
atur in Deutschland. Halle, 1894, lo que habia motivado la Aspera cansura de 
Farinelli que afirmaba que Borinski “ demuestra conocer muy poco la epidemia 
literaria que infesté 4 Espafia en tiempo de Géngora.” (Conf. Baltasar Gracian, 
El Héroe. El Discreto, con un estudio critico de Arturo Farinelli. Madrid, 
1900, pag. 216.) Muy atinadamente indica Bonilla y San Martin “Cierto que el 
gongorismo espafiol no es idéntico al eufuismo inglés ni al marinismo italiano, 
pero tiene con ellos puntos de contacto muy esenciales, y es harto significativo 
el hecho de que tales estilos apareciesen en el mundo literario con conta dife- 
rencia de tiempo.” (Flores de Poetas Ilustres de los siglos XVI y XVII. Ma- 
drid, 1917, pag. XV de la Advertencia.) 




















THE SIEGE DE BARBASTRE 
(Continued from Vol. X, page 321)? 


HE passage in which Beuve sends for aid was meant by the 
poet to vary an action which was becoming monotonous. 

For us, the interest of the lines has little to do with their action, 
but rather with their numerous references to other poems of the 
cycle. Clarion de Valdune offers to go as messenger, and Hunalt, 
Joffroy and Navari de Tolose are selected to accompany him. 
Beuve then gives them a solemn charge, which is like a last, faint 
echo of that of Vivien about to die (Guillaume, 622-689). These 
passages are so important that it will be well to give them entire: 


Or entendés a moi, dist Boves a vis fier. 

Vos me dirés mon pere, Aymeri lou guerrier 

Qu’il me vigne secore, car je en ai mestier, 
780 A .xx.m. chevaliers, se il puet esploitier, 

Ansin con ge fis lui a Nerbone I’autrier, 

Cant assigié l’avoient li gloton losangier. 

Illoc fut si aquis an son palais plenier 

Qu’il fist les mors homes desor les murs drecier. 
785 <A .x.m. chevaliers la li vins ge aidier, 

Et si trovai au siege de la gent l’aversier. 

A icestes ansaignes, gardés ne l’oblier, 

Me vigne ores secorre en estrange renier 

En la terre d’Espaigne. 


790 Or me dites mon freire, dan Bernart lou sané, 
Qu’il me vigne secore, se il li vient a gre, 


1 Errata.—In the first installment of this article occur a number of arbitrary 
and absurd divisions in the laisses. Altho these errors were twice corrected in 
the proofs, they were not suppressed. See lines 74, 189, 104, 204, 220, 230, 
264, 274, 354, 364, 384, 389, 399, 439, 514, 520, 609, 614, 624, 770. 

777 These lines occur on fol. 131 r° a. 
782-784 These lines are lacking in the MS. of the British Museum, Bib. Reg. 20. 

B. For purposes of comparison, a number of variants of this MS. will be 

given, thru the kindness of Dr. Joseph Louis Perrier of Columbia University. 
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A tos sous qu’il poret mander en son rené. 
Je li fis jai aide de bone volanté, (fol. 131 r° b) 
Cant il fut assegiés a Brubant la cité. 
Et Guillaume me dites, lou marchis alosé, 
Qu’il me vigne secore a trestout son barné, 
Ansin con ge fis lui en la bone cité, 
Cant rois Tibaus l’asist par sa grant poesté. 
Je conquis les somiers qui portoient lou ble, 
Lou vin et lou bescuit et les bacons salés. 
Par Bertran li tramis dedens la fermeté 
Iiloques lo vi ge si de fain atiré, 
C’ a poines out les levres et les dens deserré. 
A .i. cotel tranchant que I’an m’ot aporté, 
Lou pain et l’eve teve ens el cors li colé. 
Ans qu’il ovrist les lievres ne qu’il aiist parle, 
Li oi ge grant bien fait, ce sout de verité. 
A icestes ansaignes, ja ne soit trestorné. 
Me vigne ci secorre en estrange rené, 

En la tor de Barbarstre. 


Or me dirés Hernalt de Gironde la bone 

C’a icelles ansaignes c’o palais de Nerbone 
L’oi ge bien venter a Aymeri lou conte 
Que, tantost qu’il regut lo palais de Gironde, 
Que ja ne mengeroit de torte par besogne, 

Ne ja en son vivant n’averoit feme rosse, 

Que autresinc en fussent li enfent rous ancontre. 
Puis fut il tes .iii. mois que il fut en tel doute 
Que il ne pot issir de la bone Gironde, 

Ne ne menja de pain ne de blef ne de torte, 
Ne ans n’i but de vin de barril ne de tonne. 
Ysopé ne claré n’i out nes une goute, 

Mais l’eve des fossés, qui puant estoit toute. 
Vers coués i avoit une grantdime route. 

Au pen de lor bliaut la colerent trestoute. 

La dedens nen avoient feme noire ne blonde. 


800 MS. Bib. Reg. 20. B. reads: Le vin et le buef cuit et le bacon sale. 

806, 807 are lacking in MS. 20. B. 

811 The scribe wrote H. de Biaulande. The last word was expunctuated by 2 
later hand and the word Gironde was written above. 

818 MS. 20. B. reads: Puis fu il tieus .ii. mois que il ot tel besongne. 

824 See note to lines 952, 953. 
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La lou secoru ge et o moi .x.m. homes. 
A icestes ensaignes me vigne ores secorre 
Entre gent sarranzine. 


830 Or me dites Guairin, qui d’Anseiine est fis, 
Qu’il me vigne secorre en estrange pais, 
Ensin con ge fis lui antre les Arrabis 
Des noces de Guibert me fut il bien avis, 
Par desoz Teracone en .i. vergier floris. 

835 [Illoc fut pris Guibert et mes freires Guarins. (v° a) 
Je m’en venoie as noces a .x.m. fers vestis. 
En ma voie ancontrai les homes Loeys. 

Vers la mer chevalchoie et trovai Arabis. 
Ansois qu’il les eiissent en lor galies mis, 

840 Ensois en i oi ge plus de .v.c. ocis. 

Illoc recos mes freires con chevaliers gentis, 
Et Sarrasin se sont dont a la fuie mis. 

De l’avoir qu’i conquis suis forment enrichis. 

Guibert en fist ses noces, li chevaliers de pris. 

845 A icelles ansaignes que ge ci vos devis, 

/ Me vigne ores secorre en estrenge pais, 

En loigaignes contrées. 


Or me dites Guibert lou jantil bacheler 
Qu’il me vigne secore a tot .x.m. armés, 

850 Ansin con ge fis lui a Nerbone sor mer, 
Cant illoc l’asailloient Sarrasin et Escler. 
Ge i alai molt tost a quant que poi mander. 
Molt bien lou secorui, il m’en dut bien loer. 

‘ A Loys me dites, qui France a a garder, 

855 Je li rendrai Barbastre, que il doit molt loer, 
La cités et la tor, qui molt fait a loer. 
Roi en ferai s’a lui vent en penser 
Si qu’il pora lancer son espiét en la mer: 
D’illoques en avent ne saura ou aler. 

860 S’il seiist lou besoing, tost i venist li ber. 
Mais une solle chose me fait molt trespanser, 


833 MS. 20. B. has: As noces dant Guiberc, avec qui i fu pris. 

834 MS. 20. B. reads: Terascone. 

860 Our MS. seems to lack two lines, which, in MS. 20. B., precede this line: Je 
ne vos sai que dire del chetif Aymer, Tant est long en Espangne que ne sai 
ou aler. Then follows line 860. 
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Que vos estes molt blanc et molt bel bacheler. 
Je ne gart honques l’ore que vos face afoler, 
L’amirant et si home s’il vos puent trover, 
865 Car tres parmi lor ost vos covient a aler.” 
“Sire, dist Clarions, Dex en puet bien panser, 
Qui salvement nos puet et conduire et mener.” 


There are a number of interesting things in Beuve’s charge to 
the messengers. It is likely that some of the allusions in this long 
passage come from the imagination of the poet, rather than from 
epic tradition. The siege of Narbonne mentioned in lines 777-789 
is probably the one described in the Narbonnais, but we notice di- 
vergences. In this latter chanson there is no mention of placing on 
the battlements dead men in armor to deceive the enemy, altho this 
stratagem is used in sieges of other cities. Again, in the Narbon- 
nais, Beuve does not arrive until after the defeat of the Saracens 
and the departure of the Christian armies.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that in an earlier version Beuve took part in the battle, and 
that a remanieur altered the action and had him arrive at the very 
last moment in order to prepare for the events of the Siége de Bar- 
bastre, which, in the cyclic manuscripts, follows immediately the 
Narbomnais; see Suchier, the Narbonnais, II, pp. IV, VII, XI, 
LVIII. As for the siege of Brubant, mentioned in 1. 794, it seems 
to be an assumption of the poet. On the other hand, the lines 795-— 
810 offer the fullest description which we posses in Old French of 
the siege of Orange, if we except the extremely important passage 
of the Willame, ll. 666-679." Beuve says (ll. 799-801 as cited 
above) that it was he who captured the pack horses which were 
laden with provisions and that he sent them to the city under 
conduct of Bertran. This episode of the pack horses and the provi- 
sions is related in the Storie Nerbonesi, volume II, pp.. 506-509, 
where we learn that it was Bertran and Vivien who succeeded in 
fighting their way into the city with the provisions. In speaking of 
the battle under the walls of Orange, Vivien says: “ A compaignun 


2It is to be noted that in the variant version of the Narbonnais, vol. II, p. 
55, Beuve is named as one of the leaders of the French army. Again, in the 
Enfances Guillaume he plays an active role in the relief of the city. 

3 La Changun de Willame, edited by Elizabeth S. Tyler, Oxford University 
Press, New York, rgr19. 
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oi le cunte Bertram” (1. 673, Willame). The importance of lines 
795-810 of the Siége de Barbustre is evident. 

Similarly, lines 811-829 show our poet’s acquaintance with 
the legends of the cycle. It is impossible to tell whether there was 
once a separate poem whose hero was Hernaut le Roux or Hernaut 
de Gironde.* There are at least many indications that Gironde 
was famous in the early annals of the chansons de geste. The per- 
tinent passages are so well known that it is needless to cite them 
here. As for the amusing boasts of Hernaut, they are already 
familiar from lines 4545-4574 of Aymeri de Narbonne. 

The charge to Garin (Il. 830-847) reads like an echo of a gen- 
uine episode. But is the Guibert of line 833 the brother of Garin? 
Line 835 would hardly so indicate, unless we admit it to be the 
work of a very sorry poet, yet line 841 speaks of “mes freires.” 
We might suspect from the name Teracone (Tarragona) in line 
834 that the marriage feast referred to was that of Guibert (or 
' Girbert) de Terragone. Otherwise we should have to admit that, 
at the moment of the action of the Siége de Barbastre, Guibert, the 
youngest son of Aymeri, was a widower, for it is announced later 
in the poem that he is to marry Algaie, the daughter of King 
Judas. There is inevitably more or less confusion between these 
two Guiberts. It is almost certain, however, that the Guibert of 
ll. 833-847 of the Siége de Barbastre is the son of Aymeri, for this 
hero’s troubled wedding festivities form the beginning of the Prise 
de Cordres and seem to have been well known. The bride in the 
Prise is the same Algaie, called here Agaie or Agaiete, who ap- 
pears also in Guibert d’Andrenas. 

The reference to Beuve’s services to Guibert at Narbonne prob- 
ably refers to the events related in the Narbonnais. 

We now return to the narration of the events of the poem. 
Clarion blackens the faces of the three knights who are to accom- 
pany him, and they all escape from the city unperceived. Clarion 
succeeds in deceiving the Amirant and obtains a safe-conduct and 
permission to journey as far as Cordres. They pass thru several 


4 Mr. Bédier believes that such a poem probably existed: Légendes Epiques, 
first edition, I, p. 49, note 2. The other critics are of the same opinion. 
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armies, and as they approach that of Corsolt, they hear a great 
uproar. The scene is medieval: 


I. ours faissoit beter, grans iert la taborie 

Do bruit et de la noise de celle gent haie. 
870 La betison de l’ost et de paiens la fuie 

Fait bien retantir l’ost une liue et demie. 


After a fortnight, the messengers come within sight of Nar- 
bonne. Clarion points out the high, square walls which shine as 
if of gold: 


“C’est Nerbone la large Aymeri lou sané. 
Honques nul mioldre prince ne vi de mere né.” 
Aval desoz Nerbone ont li conte esgardé, 
875 Et virent mainte ansaigne et maint panon indé 
Contrevent desploié, qui done grant clarté. 


At first they are frightened, and think that the enemy are lay- 
ing siege to Narbonne, but Joffroy soon recognizes the standards 
of Guillaume, Garin and Hernalt. Aymeri had summoned his 
sons, telling them that Beuve was beleaguered at Barbastre. The 
messengers enter the city by the “rue saint Pol,” and soon stand 
in the presence of Aymeri and his two sons. Hunalt tells how Joff- 
roy and he had been captured under the walls of Narbonne a year 
before, imprisoned in a dungeon with the serpent which Beuve had 
killed and how they had been delivered by Clarion. He also men- 
tions Navari and the fact that he is lord of Tolose and the son of a 
daughter of Aymeri. The old man bursts out in anger: 


“Fil a putain! paien chaitif, maletiré! 
Ou avés tel menconge prise ne porpansé? 
Cil Hunalt de Bretaigne, dont vos avés parlé, 
880 Estoit mellés de chienes, s’estoit de jone aé. 


868-871 This passage is to be found on fol. 132 r° a. For bear-baiting cf. 
line 58. 

872 ss. This passage is on fol. 132 v® b. 

877 This passage is found on fol. 133 r° b. 

880 More than once our poet uses mellés as here in an unusual sense, and at 
least once in the ordinary meaning, as seen, for example, in line 3049 of Lé 
Contes del Graal. 
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Et Jofroi l’Angevin, dont vos avés parlé, 
Celui tenoie ge d’aux trestos a mainsné. 

Pour Navari lou conte ai molt lou cuer iré. 
Filz est de ma seror, jel sai de verité. 

.I. poi li poignoit barbe cant en furent mené. 
Et vos estes plus noir que arrement triblé. 
Grant ide m’en est prise cant vos ai esgardés, 
Mais par lou saint apostre c’on quiert en Noiron pré, 
Por esgarder ma gent mar i estes antré! 

Qui ¢a vos envoia, je lou ferai iré. 

Ja ne mengerai mais si vos aurai tués! 
Prenés moi ces glotons! li cuens a escrié. 

Ja n’ iere mais a aisse si ierent afolé 

Por les bones novelles qu’il m’ont aporté!” 


Guillaume thinks that he recognizes Navari from a scar, and 
inquires who he is. He replies that he is called Navari de Tolose, 
and explains how Clarion had darkened his skin. Guillaume has 
brought a cup of vinegar, with which the stain disappears. Aymeri 
begs pardon for his outburst, and Hermenjart asks for news of 
Beuve, whose critical situation is described. Hunalt then delivers 
Beuve’s charge: 


895 Dist Hunalt de Bretaigne, li pros et li menbrés: 


“ Aymeris, riches sire, si vos plaist, entendés! 
Ce vos mande dus Boves, que vos lou secorés 
Si conme vostre fil que faillir ne devés, 
Ansin con il fit vos, si que bien lou savés, 
En ceste grant cités ou fustes enserrés, 
Cant Sarrasin vos orent asegié de tos les. 
Illoques futes si aquis et afamés, 
Qu’il out des mors homes desor les murs portés, 
Vestus les blans haubers, laciés hiames gemés. 


go5 Tant n’i savoient traire, ce est la verités, 


884 One may doubt this relationship. Navari calls himself “niés Ay., filz Guibert 
lou baron,” (fol. 133 v° a). One can read either Aymer or Aymeri for the 
abbreviation ; if the latter, niés means grandson, as in a passage of Guibert 
d’Andrenas, where Aymeri applies the word neveus to his numerous grand- 
sons (MS. of British Museum, Bib. Reg. 20. B., fol. 152 r°). 

887 MS. 20. B. reads: Grant hide, etc. 

895 This passage is found on fol. 133 v® b. 
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Que .i. trestos sols d’ous en fust d’illoc tornés. 
La vos secorut il a .x. mile d’armés. 
Paiens torna do siege, si que bien lou savés. 
A icelles ansaignes, que vos lou secorés! 
g10_ Et vos, sire Bernars, si chier con vos I’avés, 
Si vos mande dus Boves que vos lou secorés. 
Ans ne vos en faillit, ce savés vos assés, 
C’onques en nulle terre ne fustes anconbrés, 
N’ains mestier nen aiisses en estrange renés. 
915 Et vos, sire Guillaume, lou marchis au cor neis, 
Ce vos mande li cuens que vos ne I’obliés, 
Ne plus que il fist vos cant fustes enserrés 
En la cités d’Orenges cant fustes enserrés. 
La vos avoit assis Tibaus et Desramés, 
920 Que partir n’en dovoient en trestos lor aés, 
Jusque la fust rendue Oranges la cités. 
Ja n’eschapast .i. sol de de trestos vos privés. 
Si conquist les somiers .iiii. jors tos passés. 
Par Bertran les tramist, qui pros est et sanés, 
925 Ens el palais d’Orenge, qu’est de merbre listé. 
Illoques fustes vos si de fain afamés, 
.I. mot ne deissiés por l’or de .x. cités. 
A .i. costel d’acier, qui la fut aportés, 
Vos out Boves les dens overs et deserrés. 
930 Lou pain et l’eve teve vos fist el cors coler. 
A icelles ensaignes mande quel secorés.” 
“ Hei, Dex, aie! dist Guillaume au cor neis, 








Or charront les ranprones, se Deus nena pités! (fol. 134r° a) 


Je secorrai mon freire a .x.m. d’armés, 
935 En la terre d’Espaigne.” 


“Et vos, beau sire Hernalt de la bone Gironde, 
Ce vos mande dus Boves que vos I’alés secore, 
A icelles ansaignes c’o palais de Nerbone 
Vos oit il venter a Aymeri lou conte 


918 This evidently corrupt line is thus given in MS. 20. B.: En la cite d’Orenge 
qant de vos fu mendez. 

923 MS. 20. B. offers for this line: I] conquist les somiers qu'il vit ilec paser. 

933 This line (lacking in MS. 20. B.) comes as a surprise. Ranprones means 
bantering, pleasantries, as wili be apparent from a later passage of the Siége. 
A typical passage of the sort referred to is to be found in Folque de Candie, 
edited by Schultz-Gora, Dresden, 1909, lines 9762-64. 
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940 Por tant que tenissiés lou palais de Gironde, 
Ne buveriez d’aigue ne mengeriez de torte, 
Ne vos ne tout vostre home par estroite besogne, 
Ne an vostre vivant n’auriez feme rose, 
C’autresin ros seroient li enfent ros ancontre. 
945 Puis fustes tex .iii. mois el palais de Gironde, 
Cant assis vos i orent li fil Borel tos .xi., 
N’i menjastes de pain ne de blef ne de torte. 
Por .i. quartier de pain donesiés tout lou monde, 
Et se il fust d’avoine, sel mengessiés vos toute. 
950 De vin ne de claré n’i beiistes vos goute, 
Fors l’aigue do fossé qui estoit noire et troble. 
Tant i out vers coués qu’el en iert toute troble. 
Au pent de lor bliaut la coloient li conte. 
La dedens n’avoit feme, noire, blonde ne rose. 
955 La vos secorut il a tout .x.m. homes, 
Ses en geta do siege, qu’il vos faisseient honte. 
Por l’onor qu’il vos fist, par saint Piere de Rome, 
Alevastés vos homes, ceu est toute la some!” 
“ A, Dex, aide, sire! dist Hernalt de Gironde, 
960 Des or mais remenront les ranpones lou conte. 
Je secorai mon frere, ja n’i querai essoine, 
En la cit de Barbastre.” 





“Dans Guarins d’Ansetine, dist li cuens Navaris, 
Ce vos mande dus Boves, qui molt est vostre amis, 
965 Que vos I’alés secore antre les Arrabis, 
Ansin con il fist en estrange pais, 


046 MS. 20. B. reads: li fil Borrel tuit .xii., which squares better with tradition. 
See the Chancgun de Willame, lines 378 and 644, also the critical literature on 
the subject. 

951 M.S. 20. B. reads: Fors l’eve del fosse tote noire et hidouse. 

952, 953 These lines are lacking to MS. 20. B., and line 952 is lacking also to 
MS. 24369. The passage corresponding to lines 945-056 is given from MS. 
24369 by Densusianu, Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, p. XCIV. Line 952 
offers some difficulty. One could of course read coves. Dr. H. A. Todd 
suggests Vers coués, in the sense of “ wigglers,” and this seems to be the 
meaning. At the end of the line, the scribe wrote: grant dime. The poet 
had in mind grandisme. Ms. 20. B reads: Vers coez i avoit une grandime 
route. The scribe of this MS. appears in deep water in the line which fol- 
lows: El pan de son bliaut aloient il a coute (or conte). 

958 MS. 20. B. has here: Enlovates voz genz, ce est tote la somme. 
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As noces de Guibert, la ou vos fustes pris, 
Ansin con au mengier fustes les lui assis, 
Que par mer vos saillirent .x.m. Amoravis. 
970 Iloc fut pris Guibert et vos, ce m’est avis. 
Menés fut avoc vos Aymer li chaitis. 
Boves venoit as noces a chevaliers .x.m. 
Cant il sout la nouvelle si en fut molt marris, 
Et puis esploita tant con chevaliers de pris 
975 C’ansois qu’il vos aiisent en lor galies mis (r° b) 
Par lui et par ses homes vos out if reconquis. 
De l’avoir qui la fut et pris et recoillis 
S’an fist Guibert ses noces et s’an fut bien servis. 
A icelles ansaignes con ge ci vos devis 
980 Si lo venés secorre!” 


It seemed worth while to give in extenso Beuve’s charge as de- 
livered by Navari, altho it agrees so closely with the “ original 
charge.” One notices the addition of the name of Desramés in 
line 919, an addition which hardly squares with what we know of 
the lost Siége d’Orange. One notices, too, that line 968 is unfor- 
tunate, in that it does not agree with line 972 ss. The cyclic impor- 
tance of many of the details in Beuve’s message is evident. 

When Navari has finished his speech, Jofroi d’Anjou repeats 
to Hermenjart the message of Malatrie, who sent word that she 
would break open the treasure of Justamont to enrich those who 
came to deliver Barbastre. Aymeri says that the news must be sent 
“ Au boin roi Loeys, qui est franc justicier.” Clarion is to remain 
behind. A bed is prepared for him in the chamber of Aymeri and 
Hermenjart. The other messengers have their hair and beard 
trimmed in preparation. In case Louis says “qu'il n’i puet a ceste 
fois aler,”” Aymeri bids them tell him that he will never assist him 
in any crisis which may arise. Hermenjart sends word to her son 
Guibert, who is with the King, to do his utmost, and promises 
money from the treasury of Narbonne. The messengers start. 


968 After this line, MS. 20. B. reads: Einz nen seustes mot franc chevalier 
gentis. 

879-080 In this long passage, the following lines are wanting in MS. 20. B.: 
885, 890, 891, 893, 894, 901, 908, 911-914, 920, 921, 928-930, 933, 942, 944, 947. 
949, 952-054, 960, 971, 973. 
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They reach Poitiers, where they leave a handsome offering on the 
altar of St. Elaire. An idea of the poet’s acquaintance with geog- 
raphy may be obtained from their itinerary. They set out from 
Poitiers, 


Et costoient Borgogne a senestre la meir. 
Normendie trepassent, tant prenent a errer 
C’ a Saint Martin a Tors font ostel demandeir, 
Et demandent lo roi ou lou poront trover. 
985 On lor a ansignié a Orliens la cité. 
Demain sera la feste c’on devoit bien garder 
De sainte Pentecoste que on doit celebrer. 
La se fera li rois haltement coroner. 


They enter Orleans on a bright Sunday morning. They find 
the King at table. Guibert serves as seneschal: “ Mellés estoit et 
crispes, molt i ot bel bacheler.” When those at table see the mes- 
sengers, they suspect their errand : 


Et dist li uns a l’autre: “ Ne puet pas demorer 
990 Que nos n’oions novelles de Nerbone sor mer! 

Aucune diablie velt li villars panser. 

Or nos recovenra vaillier et jeiiner, 

Nos chevaus amaigrir, qui solent sejorner! 

Dex! cant mora cil velz! Dex li puist mal doner!” 


Hunalt, as the oldest of the messengers, salutes the King, 
Blancheflor and Guibert, and relates the events at Narbonne and 
Barbastre. He says that Beuve begs Louis for assistance, and 
promises to make him prince and king of Spain, to such a point that 
he will be able to throw his lance into the ocean, like Charlemagne, 


995 Cant il en Duresté langa son espiét cler. 
Cant l’antent Loeys, terre prist a agarder. 
Ans poist uns oisiaus .i. grant arpent voler, 
Que il se drecast sus ne qu’il poist parler, 
Et cant li rois parla bien se fist escouter, 
981 This passage is found on fol. 134 v® a. 


989 This passage is found on fol. 134 v® b. 
905 This passage is on fol. 135 r° a. 
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1000 Et a dit aus messages: “ Seignor, alez laver. 
A ceste foie d’ore n’i cuit mes piés porter. 
Sin ira cist ivers qui tant fait a douter, 
Si revendra estés qui tant est beas et cler. 
Adont irai 0 vos, se volés demorer.” 
1005 “Sire, dist Hunalt, n’ai mestier de gaber! 
Anns mais a franc home n’oi ansin parler! 
De ce secors a faire, dont vos oi ci conter, 
Vos sache Dex mal gré, qui tout a a salver! 
Et vos, sire Guibert, que je voi lai ester, 
1010 Ce vos mande dus Boves que devés tant amer 
C’au siege de Barbarstre li venois aidier 
Et cant que vos porois avoques vos mener, 
Ansin con il fist vos a Nerbone sor mer, 
Cant assis vos avoient Sarrasin et Escler. 
1015 La vos secorut il, ce ne poés celer, 
A .xiiii.m. homes que bien out fait armer.” 


Guibert is angry at Louis’ refusal. He seizes a club, beats on 
the table, cries ‘“‘ Monjoie!” and addresses himself to the King: 


“Car vos manbre do jor que petis estiéz. 

Karles venoit d’Espaigne, qui tant par iert proisiés. 

Conquis avoit Morinde et les chastias brisiés. 
1020 Par Nerbone s’estoit li fors rois repairiés. 

Ce jor en estoit prince et sires Aucibiers, 

Qui fut deserités et mors et esilliés. 

Illoc l’ofri li rois, bien voil que lou sachiés, 

Ses chevaliers barons qui tant fist travailliés. 
1025 Ans n’i out si herdi c’an fust encoragiés 

Que Nerbone baillast cant il fut avenciés. 

Mais peres Aymeris, qui ert damoixias prisiés, 

Au roi dist: Jel prendrai, se vos la me chargiés. 

Oil, ce dist li rois, je la vos doing en fiés, 
1030 Ne ja n’aurés mestier que secors n’aiez. 

.lii. secors li fist Karles par molt grans amistiés, 

A Nerbone sor mer qui molt fait a proisier, 

Mais vos ne poés dire que .i. l’an feissiés, 

Ne honques au besoig nulle fois l’aidessiés 


1006 MS. 20. B. reads: Onques mes si haut prince noimes si parler. 
1034 This line is lacking in MSS. 24369 and 20. B. of the British Museum. 
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1035 De Guillaume au cor neis se vos remenbrissiés, 
Qui coroner vos fist a Ais, vos maistre fiez. 

Ja li besoins ne fust a Bovon resoigniés. 
Karles fist la corone, qui tant par fut proissiés, 
Metre desus l’autel, vos illoc estiéz. 

1040 La vos conjura il que ne la baillissiez, 
Se lou pais de France a droit ne teniéz, 
Et aus gent de vos terre bon droit ne fessiéz. 
Ne fustes si herdis que baillier l’ossissiez. 
Guillaume au cor neis en fust forment iriez. 

1045 Voiant tos les barons s’est li cuens avenciés. 
Prist la corone d’or con vasal enforciés, 

Sor lou chief la vos mist, ce fut deul et pechiés! 
Miolz li venist adont que il fust trais aiers. 
Ansois li todriéz que vos li donessiez. 

1050 Lou jor fist roi de vos, bien voil que lou sachiés, 
Voiant .M. chevalier can furent corociez. (v® a) 
Orange li donastes ou vos droit n’aviéz, 

Et li cuens la conquist conme bon chevalier 
Au fer et a la lance, s’an fut molt travailliez. 

1055 A Blancheflor la belle fustes vos nocoiez. 

A moillier la prisistes que forment l’amiéz. 
S’en cuida ses pere estre doutés et essauciez, 
Mais nos poons bien dire qu’il en est avilliez. 
Je irai au secors ; ne puet estre laissiés, 

1060 Mais se Dameldex done que je soie repairiez, 
Molt sovent me verrois a Paris, vostre fiez. 
Tart en irés en France, ja ne’en revendriéz 
Que vos chevals n’i soit des esperons coitiés!” 

“ Guibert, ce dist li rois, par foit vos foloiez, 

1065 Qui, voiant mes barons, ansin me laidangiés! 
Mais si m’aist hui Dex et ses saintes pitiés, 

Se portant lou laissoie que or me serviéz, 
Jamais ne mengeroie si t’auroie essillié!” 
“ Dahait, sire rois, dist Guibert l’anforcié, 

1070 Qui vos aime ne crient, puis que vos nos failliez!” 
D’illoques s’an depart, ans n’i est deloiez. 

1048 MS. 20. B.: fust trez airier. 


1051 MS. 20. B. has the correct reading: qui furent. 
1063 This line is lacking to MSS. 24369 and 20. B. of the British Museum. 
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A haute vois escrie les chevaliers prissiez : 
“Qu estes vos, seignors? Por coi vos atargiés, 

Qui Loéys servés? Por coi o lui mengiés? 
1075 Iln’a si malvais roi en .Ix. rainiez! 

Se vos volés avoir, tost vos aparailliés! 

Venés en en Espaigne, gardés n’i demorés! 

Tant vos donrai avoir chascons sera haitiés.” 

Par mi lou pont d’Orliens passe Guibert iriés. 
1080 Selonc l’eve de Loire fut ses tres afichiés. 

Qui ce velt gaiignier bien en iert aaissiés. 

Vienent s’en a Guibert que molt en sera liés. 

Qui assés n’a avoir si engage ses fiés. 

Tant lor donra Guibert bien sera aaissiés. 
1085 En .xii. jors ot tant Guibert de chevaliers 

Que .xv.m. furent aus bons hiaumes vergiez 

Selonc l’aigue de Loire. 


La salle fut widié et li palais fut grans. 

Loéys est entrés en ses chanbres plus grans, 
1090 Avoc lui Idelon de Baviere lou franc 

Et Blancheflor, la dame au gent cors avenant. 





.Viii. jors i fut li rois par itel covenant, (v° b) 


C’onques n’ot si herdit qui ans i fust chantant, 
Ne de Guibert li die parolle ne sanblant. 
1095 Deque vint a .i. jor que l’aube iert aparent. 
Au matinet se lieve l’amperere poissant. 
As fenestres s’apuie de mabre qui iert blanc, 
Et choisit Guibelin ens el pre verdoiant. 
No vos enmervailliés s’an cuer en fut dolant. 
1100 Idelon apela qui les lui fut seant. 
“ Sire, consailliés moi, que consail en ai grant.” 
“Sire, molt volantiers, dist li contes vaillant. 
Aorés en soit Dex, lou pere roialment, 
C’au consail demander par estes si sachant! 
1105 Je lou vos dirai tel que bien iert avenant. 
Ja par nul ne sera blamés ne tant ne cant, 
A nul jor de ma vie.” 


1075 MS. 20. B. has cinquante. 

1097 MS. 20. B. has here marbre reluisant. 

1098 MS. 20. B. reads: Choisi l’ost Guielin enz. 

1100 The MS. offers also the forms Videlon, Huidelon, and, in the nominative, 
Huides. 
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Idelon advises Louis to go to the aid of Aymeri and Beuve. 
Blancheflor learns of the consultation : 


A la voie s’est misse celle part a aler. 
Aus piés chai lo roi por la mercis crier: 
1110 “ Sire rois debonaires, qui France as a garder, 
Por l’amor Jhesu Crist te voil merci crier 
Que secors Aymeri, qui tant fait a loer, 
Et Bovon en Barbastre, qui ne s’an puet torner!” 


Louis promises aid, but says that her brother has insulted him 
mortally in the presence of his barons. Idelon offers to arrange the 
matter and hurries to the camp of Guibert, who hastens to throw 
himself at the King’s feet. An army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men is soon assembled at St. Martin’s at Tours, whence 
they set out for Narbonne. They approach the city. Aymeri looks 
down from his fortress toward the great forest: 


Vit .iiim. ensaignes de soie d’Aumarie, 
1115 Indes, jaunes et bloes, ou li ors reflanbie, 
Et conut bien qu’il ierent de France la garnie. 


He calls Hermenjart, shows her the army and thanks heaven 
that he has so lived as never to betray his liege lord who governs 
France. The Aymeri of this poem shows no trace of the young 
Aymeri of Girard de Viane in the hunting scene. The bells of Nar- 
bonne ring out the glad news and are heard for a league and half 
around, and Aymeri sends to the ancient forest a procession with 
crosses and reliquaries. The poet takes pleasure in a description of 
the joyous reception given the King and army. He praises Aymeri 
and his wife: 


Li riche beneissent Aymeri lou guerier 
Et li povre Hermenjart, la contesse a vis fier, 


two lines which depict an ideal marriage of the feudal epoch. 


1108 This passage is found on fol. 136 r° a. In the well known passages of 
other poems where the Narbonnais come for aid, it is usual to see the Queen 
oppose their request. Cf. Folque de Candie, 6689-6708. 

1114 This passage is to be found on fol. 136 v® a. 

1117, 1118 These two lines are found on fol. 137 r° b. 
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Louis reassures Hermenjart as to the result of the expedition 
and urges her to send everywhere for men: 


“Vos manderés partout que li povre escuier, 
1120 Li fil aus veves dames, qui d’aie-ont mestier, 
Vignent demander armes si seront chevalier.” 


The army marches away: 


Dame Hermenjart en monte sus el palais planier, 

‘As plus haltes fenestres s’est alee apuier. 

Tant c’on les voit de Deu les a pris a saignier. 
1125 Ans d’illoc ne se mut tant c’on vit lou poldrier 

Que li cheval faissoient a la terre marchier. 


They march thru the passes into Spain, cross the meadows of 
Tindre, pass near Panpelune and arrive at Sevane (or Seuane), 
which was captured by Charlemagne and recaptured by the pagans. 
The enemy perceive them and run to arms, but are defeated and 
their city taken. The expedition continues on its way, and comes 
to the waters of Tarante. It falls to Guillaume to mount guard 
that night, and at dawn he sees approaching an army of fifteen 
thousand men and draws it to the attention of Guarin. The mélée 
is begun by one of Guillaume’s knights, Foucheré, who slays one of 
the on-coming host and cries “ Nerbone!” The strange troops are 
heard to cry “ Monjoie!” as they attack. Guillaume rushes between 
the two hostile parties and inquires who the others are. A knight 
replies : 


“ Au conte Aymer sommes molt grant pieca remeis, 
Et vient de Buriene ou il a .vii. ans mez. 
Or s’an vait a Nerbone et o lui ses barnés. 
1130 Ceste gent metra jus que trop les a penés. 
Mains chastias en a pris et abatus cités, 
Et si prendra plus riche, tex est sa volantés. 
Se il puet tant recoivre chevaliers adurés, 
Revendra en Espaigne ansois .ii. mois passés, 


1119 This passage is found on fol. 137 v® a. 
1122 This passage is to be found on fol. 137 v® a. 
1127 This passage is from fol. 138 r®° a. 
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1135 Que tant i demorra li chevaliers loez 
Que trestous li pais d’Espaigne iert aquités. 
Morir voldra li bers, ce nos a dit assés, 
En conquerant honors en estranges renés.” 


Guillaume and Aymer meet “au maistre estandart” of the 
latter, and Aymeri soon sees again his son who has been in Spain so 
many years. He says that if Beuve in Barbastre were relieved, he 
would have about him all his sons: 


“ Puis feist Dex de moi toutes ses volantés!” 


The narration now turns to those in Barbastre—to Beuve and 
his sons, Gerart and Guion, and Malatrie. She weeps as she thinks 
of the privations which they endure and of the wines and “bons 
daintiés” which her father and the besiegers enjoy. Gerart and 
Gui mount the stairs hand in hand and see their father looking 
sadly out of the window. Gerart draws near, takes him affection- 
ately by the shoulders and scolds him kindly. Beuve has been 
meditating surrendering the city. The young men see approaching 
the Saracen camp a convoy of thirty pack animals. They decide to 
capture it, and slip out of the fortress with a number of companions. 
The enterprise succeeds, despite the fact that the emir “ Mist .i. 
graille a sa bouche por sa gent ralier”’ and attacks vigorously. In 
a duel between Gerart and Libanor, both heroes are unhorsed, and 
Libanor is made prisoner and taken into the city. Malatrie makes 
cruel sport of him, while he answers with threats and expressions 
of hate. The garrison has now plenty to eat. After a bountiful 
repast, Gerart goes to see his horse, Ferrant, the dearest thing in the 
world to him, save Malatrie, whom he has not yet married. The 
horse lies sick. Lament of Gerart, who is in despair and does not 
know that Louis’ army, a hundred and fifty thousand strong, is ap- 
proaching. 

Our poet seems to feel that the number of actors is still too 
small. His taste for the magnificent leads him to the brilliant 
Orient. As he has brought Louis from France, so he will bring 
from Pagandom an expedition under Rubion, the lordly son of the 
sister of the amirant. Rubion had arranged a great festival, at 
which was present all the chivalry of his country. It was at this 
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opportune moment that a messenger arrived with news that the 
French had captured from his uncle the fortress of Barbastre, where 
they were besieged. Rubion is furious at the insult offered his 
uncle. He appeals to his gods in an impassioned speech, while those 
about him shed tears and try to console him. An army is made 
ready. Rubion decides to leave Broadas (or Baudas) as governor 
of his lands. Broadas has a daughter : 


1140 Cil avoit une fille de grant nobileté. 
Clarune avoit a non, n’avoit guaires d’aé. 
Il n’ot plus belle fame en la crestiénté. 
Celle amoit Rubion bien a un an passé. 
En un lit se gissoit a cristal tresgité. 
1145 Tuit li .iiii. pecoul sont d’ivoire plané, 
Et sor chascon avoit un aigle sororé ; 
La couste d’un brun paille menuement ovré, 
Li linceul d’un chainsil plus blanc que flor de pre, 
Si erent par maistrie ancor d’orfrois listé. 
1150 Iloc dort la pucelle au gent cors honoré, 
Et a songié .i. songe de grant aversité. 


In her vision, she saw a dragon coming from Spain throw itself on 
Rubion. She awakened, sent for her sweet-heart and besought him 
not to go to Barbastre: 


“ Demorés, dolz amis, fait elle, en cel rené! 
Se tu vas en Barbastre secorre l’amiré, 
Li Francois t’ocirront, jel sai de verité! 
1155 Nerbonois sont prodome et de molt grant fierté.” 
“ Belle, dist Rubion, molt avés bien parlé! 
Or voi ge bien sans faille de cuer m’avés amé.” 


And of course, like Richard Lovelace, he goes away to the wars. 
He and his knights depart, 


Et trepassent les terres et les grans bois ramé, 
Bours et chastés et viles et maintes fermeté. 


1140 This passage is found on fol. 141 r° b. 

1142 MS. 20. B. has paiennette, 

1152 This passage is found on fol. 141 v° a, as is the passage of two lines given 
below, whose beauty recalls lines 15, 16 of “chapter” 27 of Aucassin et 
Nicolette. 
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They arrive before Barbastre and are received with shouts of joy. 
But Louis and his troops are riding hard: 


1160 Honques n’i out malade ne cheval regardé 
Tresce qu’il vint au jor qu’il furent ostelé. 
Clarion de Valdune a lou roi apelé: 

“Volés veoir Barbastre c’avés tant desirré?” 
“Oil, ce dist li rois, je t’en saurai bon gré.” 

1165 “ Veez lai, dist Clarions, outre cel bos ramé. 

Il n’a si bone tor en la crestiénté. 

A chevilles de fer sont li quarrel fermé. 
.X. estaches de halt et tot a plom soldé. 
N’en auriez un sol dec’a un mois pasé 

1170 Par nul angin que sachent tuit cil de vo rené. 
Si cort d’une part Sore, dont parfont sont li gue. 
D’autrepart cort la mer an mur et au fossé. 
S’or avoient viande cil qui sont anserré, 

Tos ceaux ne douteroient qui de mere sont ne.” 


The Saracens learn of the approach of the French army, and 
decide to try to persuade Beuve to surrender the city, under promise 
of allowing him and his men to return to France. They do not in- 
tend, however, to keep their promise, but plan to kill Beuve and the 
garrison. An interview takes place. The amirant and five kings 
who are with him stand before the tower and with raised finger 
swear to keep their word. Beuve, from the top of the wall, swears 
similarly to keep his part of the agreement. The poet adds that if 
God does not take a hand, Beuve and the French are lost. The 
Saracens prepare for the ceremony. Description of the manner in 
which they are dressed. Night comes on before the surrender can 
take place. Beuve is on guard. He is depressed, and remembers 
his own country, Louis de St. Denis, his father Aymeri and all the 
others. Hopeless as his situation is, he prays aloud for succor, and 
his voice reaches the ears of the group of kings who are waiting in 
the darkness under the walls of the tower. The amirant calls to 
him: 

1175 “Es tu ce donc, dus Boves, li bers de Conmarcis? 
Tandras tu lou covent que ersoir me promis?” 


1160 These lines are from fol. 141 v° b. 
1175 These two lines are from fol. 142 v° a. 
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Beuve replies yes, provided that seven Saracen kings take oath to 
protect him and his men. Gerart has heard the sound of voices and, 
to his astonishment, finds his father conversing in the night with 
the enemy. He tries to convince him of the treachery of the enemy 
and to encourage him to resistance by relating a dream of aid which 
he had had the night before, but in vain. Beuve has confidence in 
the oath of the seven kings and the amirant, “qui tant est de halt 
pris.” Gerart ends by yielding. 

It is now light enough for the ceremony of the final oaths to 
take place. Beuve goes to the edge of the wall and calls to the 
amirant that he is ready to carry out his promise. The amirant 
gets down from his horse and goes to kneel before the image of 
Apolin, which had been brought there for the purpose. He holds 
out his hands and cries aloud the oath in the name of Mahon and 
Apolin. The moment is a cruel one for Beuve and the little group 
of his friends. Gui, who is present, looks away from the kneeling 
chieftain : 


A cest mot regarda Guis au corage fier 

De l'autre part de lost par delés .i. ramier, 

Et choisit l’'aventgarde Guillaume lou guerrier. 
1180 Les ansaignes de soie vit au vent baloier. 


He points out the standard of Guillaume, and, as often, a single line 
tells a long story: 


“Tl vient por nos secorre en estrange renier.” 


Gerart and his brother Gui embrace each other in joy, then with 
their father they run to the edge of the battlements and cry out 
that Louis and Aymeri are coming: let the Saracens go away! The 
amirant, true to form, becomes angry and knocks down the image, 
which his men run to set up, as they murmur words of horrified 
reproof. In the midst of this confusion, the Christians, led by 
Guillaume and Clarion, attack. Guillaume beats down the statue of 
the god, which is hewn to pieces. The amirant and his companions, 
among whom is King Rubion, flee: 


Qui ans ans, qui molz, s’an vont a esperon. 
Liés est qui a cheval auferrant et gascon. 


1177 This passage is found on fol. 143 r° b, as is the single line given below. 
1182 These two lines are from fol. 143 v° b. 
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Beuve is full of joy at the spectacle. He throws over his 
shoulders “un court mantel de gris,” and strides proudly along 
between his two sons: 


Bien resanble baron entre ses .ii. norris. 


The relief has come! Gautier le Tolosant opens the gate, Beuve 
rushes out. Guillaume au cor neis descends from his horse, re- 
moves his helmet and kisses his brother, Beuve de Conmarcis: 

1185 Ans fust .i. chevalier armés et fervestis 
Que lun partist de l’autre des .ii. contes marchis! 


RayMOND WEEKS 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 


1184 This very suggestive line is from fol. 144 r° a, as are also the two following 
lines. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
THE FRENCH LOCUTION “QUI VIVE?” 


HE arrival in America of the long-belated concluding fascicles 
of W. Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches Wo6rter- 
buch serves to satisfy learned curiosity as to that scholar’s views 
with regard to certain disputed etymologies included under the clos- 
ing letters of the alphabet. One of these—the locution Qui vive? 
—is here chosen for discussion. 
Under article No. 9411 (Lat. vIVERE), the succinct treatment 
of this locution reads as follows: 


“ec 


. ital. viva, frz. vive Begriissungsruf, namentlich fiir 
Herrscher”’ ; frz. (y a-t-il ici homme) qui vive, wer da? Romania 
XXXVI, 294. (Frz. qui vive “wer soll leben?” im sinne von “ wem 
gilt dein Zuruf?” ist gekiinstelt. ) 


In the year 1887, in a review (Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. ii, col. 
341) of Professor William Dwight Whitney’s Practical French 
Grammar, I had occasion to call in question the latter part of Prof. 
Whitney’s remark: 


The present subjunctive is used in good wishes for English 
Long live: thus, vive le roi, long live the king. In the expression 
qui vive, who goes there? (literally) who is alive or stirring?) it is 
treated as an indicative. [In later editions this paragraph was sup- 
pressed. ] 


In part, the words used in rebuttal were: 


The sentinel calls out: Qui vive? Long live who? (for whom 
do you shout vive? Whose side are you on?) The person chal- 
lenged replies Vive le roi; or vive la jacquerie or la fronde, as the 
case may be. 


This suggestion was not original with me; it had been given 
already by Matzner in his Franzdsiche Grammatik (tho I was not 
aware of the fact at the time). My recollection is that I had the 
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explanation in the form of a remark let fall incidentally by Arséne 
Darmesteter in his lecture room. At any rate, the “Vive qui? ex- 
planation,” as it may be called, was at a later date recognized in the 
Dictionnaire général and is the one which has been recently char- 
acterized by Meyer-Liibke as “ gekiinstelt.” (It may be noted in 
passing that M.-L. has made the unimportant substitution of [y 
a-t-il ici homme] qui vive? for [y a-t-il ici Gme] qui vive?). 

As the question of the original meaning of Qui vive? is likely 
to be of interest to teachers and others who may not have ready 
access to the files of Romania, it has seemed to me desirable to 
reproduce here in toto Professor Jeanroy’s brief article on the sub- 
ject. For convenience, M. Jeanroy’s footnotes are inserted, in 
brackets, in the body of the article as here reproduced. (Two of 
the bracketed insertions at the end of the first paragraph below, 
however, are not footnotes.—They explain themselves. ) 


FR. QUI VIVE 


Selon M. Clédat “ Qui vive signifie: Vive qui? quel est le vivat 
que vous poussez? quel est votre cri de guerre? quel est votre 
parti?” et en effet 4 Qui vive on répond aujourd’hui par un cri de 
ralliement. “Qui vive? France; c’est-a-dire, a l’origine: Vive la 
France” [Revue de Philologie francaise et provencale, IX (1895), 
233. Ci. Romania, XXVII, 630, ot M. P. Meyer a fait des 
réserves sur la justesse de cette explication.]—[Viz., “Cette ex- 
plication ne trouve pas un appui suffisant dans le passage des 
Mémoires de Gourville que cite l’auteur,”—P. Meyer.]—[For M. 
Jeanroy’s own discussion of this passage from de Gourville cf. 
infra, near the end of Jeanroy’s present article here reproduced.— 
a Me A 

Cette explication est si ingénieuse qu’elle a séduit jusqu’aux cir- 
conspects auteurs du Dictionnaire Général. [Elle a été aussi ac- 
ceptée sans réserve par M. L. Lindberg (Les locutions verbales 
figées dans la langue francaise, Upsal [thése], 1898, p. 15.] M. 
Lindberg ajoute qu’elle avait déja été proposée par Matzner dans 
sa Franzésische Grammatik et par Meunier dans son ouvrage sur 
Les composés qui contiennent un verbe a un mode personnel. Ces 
deux ouvrages n’étant pas 4 ma portée, je ne puis vérifier.—[Meu- 
nier, p. 264: “Vive qui, par inversion qui vive.”—Réd.]. Je ne la 
crois pas juste néanmoins, et pour deux raisons. D’abord il n’y a 
pas dans notre langue d’exemples d’une inversion et d’une ellipse 
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analogues. Supposé que 1’on veuille réellement demander a quel- 
qu’un quel est le vivat qu’il pousse habituellement, la seule tournure 
qui se présente a l’esprit sera, avec l’ellipse naturelle en pareil cas: 
“Vive qui?”’, sous-entendu: criez-vous?”” On remarquera au reste 
que ces deux mots offriraient une sonorité plus énergique et plus 
éclatante que Qui vive? En second lieu il ne me parait pas naturel 
qu’une sentinelle ou une patrouille en reconnaissance, frappée par 
un bruit insolite, démande tout d’abord: “A quel parti appartenez- 
vous?” Cela suppose, en effet, qu’elle est sire d’avoir affaire a une 
troupe armée, ce qui n’est pas, le bruit ayant pu étre produit par un 
animal, le vent, etc. Si l’on avait, en pareille occurrence, le temps 
de proceder avec méthode, les deux questions a poser seraient: 
Ai-je affaire 4 une personne humaine? et en ce cas, qui est-elle? 
C’est la seconde question que prescrivent (la premiére devant étre 
implicitement résolue par la réponse méme) les réglements militaires 
en Allemagne, en Italie et en Espagne. L’Allemand dit: Wer da? 
l’Italien Chi va la? Espagnol Quien va? [Ou Quien vive, qui doit 
étre imité du francais. ] 

Notre Qui vive? n’est, 4 mon avis, qu’une forme elliptique de la 
premiére. I] equivaut en effet a: “[Y a-t-il ici ame] qui vive?” 
Cette ellipse est trés naturelle en pareil cas: ce n’en est pas une autre 
que nous employons quand, entrant dans une maison ol nous ne 
trouvons personne, nous nous écrions, sur un ton d’interrogation: 
“Quelqu’un?”’, ou “ Personne?”’. 

Quant 4a la locution ame qui vive, pour “quelqu’un”, elle est 
fort ancienne dans la langue: on trouve en effet dés le x111® siécle 
son abréviation dme, par exemple dans le Renart: 


Lors regarde tot contreval 
Le bois, por savoir s’alme orroit. 
[Dans Littré, Ame, a l’historique] 


On en trouvera dans Littré d’autres exemples, tirés de Froissart 
et de Boucicaut. [On trouve aussi son synonyme ame vivante 
(voyez dans Littré, AME, 5, des exemples de La Fontaine et de M™ 
de Sévigné).—On a dit également homme qui vive: Dius ne refuse 
homme qui vive, Tant ait esté faus ne treciere (Li Regrés Nostre 
Dame, publié par A. Langfors, str. 48, v. 2-3) ]. 

M. Lindberg (loc. cit.) nous apprend que l’interprétation de M. 
Clédat avait déja été donnée par deux grammairiens du siécle der- 
nier. Elle remonte méme beaucoup plus haut: si elle n’avait jamais 
été explicitement développée, elle s’était présentée antérieurement a 
bien des esprits. C’est uniquement ce que prouvent, 4 mon avis, les 
deux passages allégués par mon savant collégue [le premier (Revue 
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de Philologie, loc. cit.) est tiré des Mémoires de Gourville; le second 
(ibid. xviii [1904], 69) de la Farce nouvelle de Folle Bobance], 
et qui, au premier abord, paraissent fournir a sa thése un appui si 
solide. Quand Gourville, pénétrant inopinément chez Mahiére pour 
saisir l’argent dont il a la garde, lui demande a brile-pourpoint: 
“ Qui vive?”’, il est évident qu’il détourne la locution de son sens et 
de son emploi primitifs (ce serait plutot a Mahiére, surpris, a 
s’écrier “Qui vive”), et qu’il veut demander a son interlocuteur : 
“Vive qui criez vous?” ; mais cela prouve simplement que l’origine 
et le vrai sens de la locution n’étaient plus compris; il y a la une 
sorte de jeu de mots reposant sur l’interprétation méme de M. 
Clédat. Mais du fait que cette explication s’est présentée dés le xv* 
ou le xvr° siécle, il n’en résulte pas nécessairement qu’elle soit la 
bonne. 

Aux exemples cités par M. Clédat je puis en ajouter un troi- 
siéme, que voici: 

“Mon pére, écrivait Goldoni [Memorie di Carlo Goldoni . . . 
con prefazione e note di Guido Mazzoni, Firenze, Barbéra, 1907, I, 
p. 34] vers 1783 [Mazzoni, Introd., p. vi), me fit remarquer la 
citadelle que Paul III fit batir, du temps que Pérouse jouissoit de la 
liberté républicaine, sous prétexte de régaler les Pérousins d’un 
hopital pour les malades et les pélerins: il y fit introduire des 
canons dans des charrettes chargées de paille; ensuite on cria: Qui 
vive? Il fallut bien répondre: Paul III.” 

Il est évident que ces paroles n’ont pas été réellement prononcées 
a Pérouse au milieu du xvr° siécle, mais que nous sommes en pré- 
sence d’un emploi particulier de Qui vive, encore usité a la fin du 
xvirr® siécle, et que Goldoni connaissait. [L’opinion de M. Clédat 
deviendrait tout 4 fait insoutenable si l’on pouvait montrer que Qui 
vive est antérieur a l’époque ot l’on a commencé a crier: Vive un 
tel (le roi, par ex.). Je ne crois pas que des formules de ce genre 
soient antérieures au xv° ou au xvi® siécle. Mais il resterait a 
déterminer 1l’époque ot apparait Qui vive lui-méme. ] 

A. JEANROY. 


Such then are the data and inferences—so far as we know—on 
which Professor Meyer-Liibke founds his conclusion that the “Vive 
qui? explanation” is “ gekiinstelt.” Let us examine first the ob- 
jections which Professor Jeanroy adduces against this explanation. 

“ D’abord il n’y a pas dans notre langue d’exemples d’une inver- 
sion et d’une ellipse analogues.”——But immediately below, M. Jean- 
roy inadvertently speaks of the identical suppression of “ criez- 
vous” as “ellipse naturelle en pareil cas”! 
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As for the “inversion,” the prevalence in the sixteenth century 
—admitted by M. Jeanroy—of the locution Qui vive? in the ac- 
cepted sense of Vive qui? is sufficient proof that the word-order 
was not felt to be unnatural or violent. We shall see later that the 
locution Qui va la? existed by the side of Qui vive? and the word- 
order of the former may well have influenced the word-order of 
the latter. Apart from this, it might well be maintained that, in 
the case of a startled outburst, rather than a humdrum request for 
information, the word-order Qui vive? was, in its inception, the 
truly psychological one—a consideration which goes far to counter- 
vail the force (if force there be) in the observation that “ces deux 
mots [Vive qui?] offriraient une sonorité plus énergique et plus 
éclatante que Qui vive?” 

It deserves, indeed, to be emphasized that, in the present discus- 
sion, there is every occasion to resort to the “ psychological” rather 
than to the “ metaphysical” or to the “logical” line of argumenta- 
tion. In linguistic problems of this sort nothing is more important 
to be borne in mind than that language, in its processes of develop- 
ment, “ fait fi de la logique.” (That, for one reason, is why the 
study of its processes is so fascinating. ) 

Now, if “Tl’ellipse naturelle en pareil cas” of the words “ criez- 
vous” is without example in French, what shall we say of the 
amazing ellipsis [Y a-t-il ici ame] gui vive?—ellipsis which for M. 
Jeanroy in the present instance is not only “naturelle” but even 
“trés naturelle en pareil cas”? . 

Let us attempt to analyse the somewhat subtle problem here 
involved. 

When M. Jeanroy states that “quant a la locution Gme qui vive 
pour ‘quelqu’un,’ elle est fort ancienne dans la langue,” he should 
have added: “but this is true only in questions, direct or indirect, 
containing a negation, lurking or expressed.” If he had quoted 
the line next following in the Renart he would have disclosed an 
example of the fact that the word ame (as here, and so often else- 
where, employed in Old French) is the equivalent, not, strictly 
speaking, of ‘quelqu’un’ but of ‘ personne.’ 


The passage quoted continues: 
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Et quant il nul’ame ne voit 
Si jure cil [read cel] qui l’engendra 
Que Roonel iloc pendra. 


And it would have been appropriate to explain that, in declara- 
tive sentences, the locution Gme qui vive occurs solely in negative 
statements in which the phrase “qui vive” is not the equivalent of 
“qui respire” or of “humaine.” On the contrary, it is nothing 
“in the world” but the intensifying complement of the pronominal 
ame (personne au monde). 

Here is precisely where the appeal to “ psychology” may prop- 
erly be entered. The logical grammarian would scrupulously insist 
that in the phrase nul’ame ne voit the double negative constitutes as 
a matter of course—or at any rate ought to constitute—an affirma- 
tive; your wise metaphysician would maintain that a soul, being 
immaterial, can be neither seen nor heard, and that in any case it is 
not reasonable to characterize a soul as “living,” since the idea of 
a dead soul would contradict the doctrine of its essential nature. 
Your plain matter-of-fact philologist, on the other hand, with an 
echo of the psychology of human speech ringing true in his heart 
like the music of the spheres, brushes complacently aside all this 
jumble of intellectual quibbling, and accepts without the slightest 
reservation the ordinary mental processes of the man in the street— 
accepts even that mental process of the confusion of subtleties which 
does not always discriminate, in English, between the niceties of 
“someone” and “anyone,” or in French between “quelqu’un” and 
“ personne.” 

In accordance with this method of approach, “‘ N’y a-t-il ici ame 
qui vive?” is to all intents and purposes the exact equivalent of 
“N’y a-t-il ici absolument personne?” and to use for @me qui vive 
the ellipsis gui vive would be the same as to use for “ absolument 
personne?” the ellipsis “absolument?” or for “personne au 
monde?” the ellipsis “au monde?” We must accordingly modify 
slightly M. Jeanroy’s formula, and read : 


ce n’en est pas une autre que nous employons quand, entrant 
dans une maison ot nous ne trouvons personne, nous nous écrions, 
sur un ton d’interrogation: “ Au monde?” 
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In support of the universality of the negative implication in this 
idiomatic use of dme qui vive (or simply Gme), it is only fair to the 
reader to cite additional illustrations. “On en trouvera dans 
Littré d’autres exemples, tirés de Froissart et de Boucicaut.” The 
example from Froissart (II, ii, 13) reads: 


L’espie entra ens és fossés . . . et regarda dessous et dessus et 
n'y ouit ni ne vit ame. 


The example from Boucicaut (III, chap. 11) reads: 
. il ne craignoient ame. 


Villehardouin (cvii) has: 
Si ne troverent nule ame qui venist encontre aus. 


Commines (iv, 2) has: 
Il n’avoit ame avec lui. 


The Chanson d’Antioche furnishes: 


Et qui premiers istra fors an la praerie, 
Se martire recoit ne que arme l’ocie, 
Devant nostre Seigneur ira s’ame florie ; 


(where the accidental juxtaposition of @me, indefinite pronoun, and 
ame, noun substantive, is especially happy for the purpose of 
illustration). 

As to the exclusively negative implication of Gme qui vive and 
the purely intensifying function of gui vive, we may speak with 
the more assurance, in view of the exact parallel in English in the 
idiomatic use of “a living soul,”—which is doubtless due to French 
influence : 


“You searched the house; did you find anyone there? ”—“ No, 
not a living soul.” 


Well and good. But how disconcerting would be the contrary 
response: “ Yes, I found there a living soul.” Not more so, how- 
ever, than it would be to find M™* de Sévigné (206) writing: 


En effet, il a vu Gme vivante, 


for (“il n’a vu”); or St. Simon exclaiming (11, 128) : 
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Je fus bien surpris de trouver une Gme chez M. de Luxembourg! 
(instead of “de ne pas trouver une ame”). 


There is still to be considered the question of the antiquity of 
Qui vive? in French and of Chi viva? in Italian. 

M. Jeanroy states: “Je ne crois pas que des formules de ce 
genre [ Vive le roi, etc.] soient antérieures au xv° ou au xvr’ siécle.” 
—In the Assises de Jérusalem (13th century) 1, 30, we read: 


“Le prelat qui le corone et toz les autres dient en latin par trois 
fois: vive le roi en bone prosperité.” (Littré Hist. s. v. vivre, p. 
2517, col. 2, 1. 6). 


And in the 14th century we find: 


Et dit li uns a l’autre a la fois et souvent: Vive ce Bertran, vive 
qui regne tellement (Guesclin, 18,073). 


In particular, M. Jeanroy implies, apropos of the incident of 
Pérouse, that the Italian formula, Chi viva, could not have existed 
early in Italy: “Il est évident que ces paroles [Qui vive?] n’ont pas 
été réellement prononcées 4 Pérouse au milieu du xvr°* siécle.” 

But in the Eneide di Virgilio of Annibal Caro (1507-1566) 9, 
588, we read: 


O la, fermate. Chi viva? A che venite? Ove n’andate? 
Chi siete voi? (Vocab. della lingua ital. . . . della Crusca. Fi- 
renze, 1865). 


And in the Storia fiorentina of Benedetto Varchi (1502-1565) : 


. . . gli avesse dimandato chi viva? Risposto lietamente: viva chi 
vive, e gridato Francia, entrO dentro (2, 38). [Same Vocabo- 
lario. | 


What is perhaps the most striking passage in French literature 
illustrative of the locution Qui vive? has not heretofore, so far as 
I am aware, been cited. It occurs in the Farce joyeuse des trois 
gallans et Phlipot [Rouen, vers 1545], published in the late Emile 
Picot’s Recueil Général des Sotties, vol. iii (Soc. des anciens textes, 
1912), pp. 200-203. On page 170, M. Picot, in his Introduction to 
the farce, gives a brief analysis of the plot which will throw light 
on a passage interesting in more respects than one: 
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Trois galants s’étonnent de la paresse et de la sottise de Phlipot, 
qui n’a jamais rien fait et ne veut rien faire. Lui-méme survient, 
et les galants lui conseillent de choisir un métier. . . . Phlipot, per- 
suadé que le ciel I’a rendu propre 4 tout, se décide pour l'état de 
cordonnier, mais, tandis qu’il s’épuise 4 “ empougner le lygnon,” 
les galants se déguisent en gens d’armes et viennent enrdler le 
pauvre diable qui n’ose résister. .. . Le métier ne va guére a 
Phlipot, qui coud sur son habit la croix blanche de France et la 
croix verte de l’ennemi, afin d’échapper aux deux partis. Au mo- 
ment oii il se croit en repos, les galants le trompent encore. Ils 
fondent sur lui a l’improviste, comme s’ils appartenaieut a l’armée 
opposée, et le forcent de crier successivement : vive Engleterre, vive 
Espagne et vive France! (v. 492-495) ... A la fin Phlipot se 
décide a crier simplement: Vivent les plus forts! (v. 500) et fait un 
triste retour sur sa paresse et son ignorance. 


The lines of the play that concern us run as follows: 


LE PREMIER GALLANT. 


Donne, donne! 
Qui vive? 


PHLIPOT. 
Vive—[il hésite.] 
Le .II*. GALLANT. 
Qui? 
PHLIPOT. 
La guerre! 
LE PREMIER GALLANT. 


Vilain, criés vous Engleterre? 


PHLIPOT. 
Vive Engleterre! 
Le .II*. GALLANT. 
Et puis Espaigne! 
Y m’est avys que je me baigne. 
Dictz: Vive France! 


PHLIPOT. 


Et France ausy! 
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LE PREMIER GALLANT. 
} Engleterre! 


PHLIPOT. 


Que de soucy! 
Engleterre! 


Le .II*. GALLANT. 


| Espaigne! 
PHLIPOT. 
Espa... 
Le .IJIT*. GALLANT. 
Quoy? 
Vive France! 
LE PREMIER GALLANT. 
Vilain, tout quoy! 
PHLIPOT. 
Vous me faictes de gros effors. 
Le .IT*. GALLANT. 
Qui vive? 
PHLIPOT. 
Vive ... Les plus fors 
Vivent, je ne m’en puys tourner. 
Sainct Jean! vous avés beau corner, 
Se g’y viens jamais... . 
LE PREMIER GALLANT. 
Miserable, 


Qui vive? Qui? 


PHLIPOT. 
Vive le deable! 
Qui sera a luy sy responde!.. . 


“L’ Allemand dit: Wer da? l'Italien Chi va la? PEspagnol Quien 
va?”—In the 16th century, the Frenchman said Qui va la? or Qui 
vive? 

Une sentinelle parla d’assez loin; on répondit 4 son qui va la 
(Aubigné, Hist. univ., v, p. 185, de Ruble). 
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But Aubigné has also: Il respondit “ Vezirs” au qui vive (Hist. 
univ., Vv, p. 16). 

Qui vive? Chi viva? by the side of Qui va la? Chi va la?—When 
it is a question of unknown identity, Qui va la? When it is a ques- 
tion of unknown party fealty, Qui vive? Gradually the latter, in 
France, supplants the former. 

“On cria: Qui vive? II fallut bien répondre: Paul III.” 

—‘“Tl y a la une sorte de jeu de mots reposant sur l’interpréta- 
tion méme de M. Clédat. Mais du fait que cette explication s’est 
présentée dés le xv° ou le xvr* siécle, il n’en résulte pas nécessaire- 
ment qu’elle soit la bonne.” 

The “logic” of the latter statement is incontrovertible; but all 
the same it is to be hoped that in a future edition of his Etymolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch, Professor Meyer-Liibke will no longer char- 
acterize the “ Vive qui? explanation” as “ gekiinstelt.” 

H. A. Topp 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Use of Tu and Vous in Moliére. By Percival B. Fay. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 227-286, March 

23, 1920. 

Mr. Fay has given us here a clear and methodically arranged report on the 
use respectively of tw and vous in Moliére—a use which is based, of course, on 
the nature of the relationship between the speakers. The bibliography of the 
subject given in the notes, pp. 229-230, is a brief one, for the reason that this 
point of speech usage has not received all the attention it deserves. 

The conclusions at which Mr. Fay arrives are: (1) that there is no notice- 
able deviation in the relative use of tu and vous in the earlier and the later plays 
of Moliére; (2) that except in the pastoral comedy Mélicerte, in which the 
familiar form is extensively employed, the rules governing the use of tw and 
vous are not appreciably affected by the nature of the play—whether a farce or a 
character comedy. 

The catalog of occurrences is complete and should prove useful as a refer- 
ence work for future comparisons. 

Although, as the author himself tells us, his investigation yields no startling 
results, this study is none the less timely, inasmuch as the language has probably 
reached a turning-point in its employment of tw and vous. Down to our own 
day, judging from such colloquial plays as those of Scribe and Sardou, there 
prevails in what is called society, and among its imitators of the middle class, a 
conventional use of vous between members of the same family when in public, by 
the side of a more familiar use of tw in the intimacy of the home.2 However, it 
happened, even under these conditions, that the father, or other superior, would 
often revert to the use of vous in order to enhance his dignity and give more 
weight to whatever orders, injunctions, reproofs were being administered to the 
junior members of the family. This change from one form to the other is very 
frequent in Moliére. It occurs also in Scribe, but only in a lesser degree in 
Sardou—to cite only the two dramatists just mentioned, whose career extends, 
jointly, over almost the whole of the nineteenth century. 

As for the stage of today, it may be safely said that such a passing from the 
tu to the vous form of address, far from adding dignity to the speaker, would 
be nothing short of comical. At the present time, one form of address is adopted 
and adhered to; or if a mistake has been made (tu used when vous should have 
been preferred or vice versa) the error is rectified. But no solemn or serious 
effect can be expected from the alternate use of tw and vous. The rapid demo- 
cratization of the greater part of French society in recent decades has done away 
with any residue of pomposity dating back to the time when the upper classes 





1In Moliére the vous is more generally used, and by children to their par- 
ents without exception (op cit., p. 236). 
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and their imitators actually played their parts in the world like actors on the 
stage. This is so true that an alternating use of tu and vous even corresponding 
to a fluctuation in the sentiment of love or respect, would certainly miss its pur- 
pose to-day. Let us try the effect of the following passage from the Burgraves. 
Otbert is speaking to Regina: s 


Je ne vous aime pas !—Enfant donne un baiser, 

Je te donne non sang. Regina dis au prétre 

Qu’il m’aime pas son Dieu, dis au Toscan sans maitre 
Qp’il n’aime point l’aurore aprés les nuits d’hiver. 

Va trouver sur son banc le forgat les de vivre, 
Dis-lui qu’il n’aime point la main qui le délivre; 

Mais ne me dis jamais que je ne t’aime pas! 

Car vous étes pour moi, dans l’ombre ot vont mes pas, 
Dans !’entrave ott mon pied se sent pris en arriére 
Plus que la délivrance et plus que la lumiére! 

Je suis 4 vous sans terme, a vous éperdument, 

Et vous le savez bien —Oh! les femmes vraiment 
Sont cruelles toujours et rien ne leur plait comme 

De jouer avec ]’ame et la douleur d’un homme! 

Mais pardon! vous souffrez; je vous parle de moi, 
Mon Dieu! quand je devrais, 4 genoux devant toi, 
Ne point contrarier ta fiévre et ton délire 

Et te baiser les mains en te laissant tout dire! 


Apparently we have become dull to the impression of such an ancrnation of 
tu and vous. Speaking in a general sense, the atmosphere of social life which 
fostered it has completely passed away. 

Of course, such an interchange of tu and vous as occurs in “the sack scene” 
of the Fourberies de Scapin (III, 2), supposed to be part of the jargon of a 
Swiss, has nothing whatever to do with the cases mentioned above: it is nothing 
but broken French. Even to-day a Frenchman will mimic a Belgian speaking 
French by this very mixture of tu and vous, like iae following: “Je ne t'aime 
pas savez-vous.” 

Henri Francois MULLER 

CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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